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SUMMARY 


The.  dispersion  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  agents  released  in  the  atmosphere 
represents  a  problem  of  great  concern  to  the  DNA  and  the  defense  community  as  a  whole. 
Modeling  of  such  events  is  particularly  difficult  for  regions  involving  complex  terrain.  Wind 
and  turbulence  fields  forced  to  conform  to  such  terrain  take  on  highly  3D  distributions  which 
caimot  be  represented  by  simple  or  classical  profiles.  Resulting  material  concentration 
distributions  become  similarly  complicated.  The  objective  of  the  program  reported  herein  is  to 
provide  the  DNA  with  a  capability  appropriate  for  atmospheric  dispersion  of  NBC  agents  over 
complex  terrain.  This  capability,  called  MEDOC,  represents  a  suite  of  codes  used  for  the 
assessment/prediction  of  Multiscale  Environmental  Dispersion  Qver  Complex  Terrain  involving 
releases  from  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  sources. 

Originally,  the  MEDOC  codes  were  developed  by  and  for  the  nuclear  power  industry  specifically 
for  accidental  releases  from  nuclear  power  plants.  Under  the  DNA  MEDOC  Program,  they 
were  extended  to  also  address  applications  involving  chemical  and  biological  sources  of  a  nature 
associated  with  potential  military  or  terrorist  threats.  Further,  MEDOC  is  applicable  over  a 
broad  range  of  problems,  in  either  a  prognostic  or  diagnostic  mode,  providing  both  the 
meteorological  and  the  concentration  fields  over  a  range  of  atmospheric  scales  from  local  ( ~  lO’s 
of  KM),  to  regional  (— lOO’s  of  KM).  Alternate  codes/modeling  methodologies,  from  first 
principles  based  to  more  approximate,  allow  computationally  efficient  applications  to  a  variety 
of  needs  such  as  guidance  for  local  scale  emergency  response,  forecasts  for  regional  scale 
impacts,  and  future  planning  studies.  As  established  codes,  MEDOC  has  been  extensively 
validated.  The  codes  are  operational  on  either  a  super  computer  (CRAY),  or  a  workstation  level 
platform  (IBM  RISC/6000),  and  have  been  installed  on  DNA  workstations  where  they  are 
exercised  by  DNA  personnel.  A  detailed  description  of  the  various  MEDOC  models  and  their 
applicability  is  included  in  this  report.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  code  adaptations 
performed  under  the  DNA  MEDOC  Program  and  then  demonstrations  and  validations  of 
MEDOC  are  presented.  Finally,  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  offered. 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  BACKGROUND. 

MEDOC  consists  of  a  suite  of  codes  used  for  the  assessment/prediction  of  Multiscale 
Environment  Dispersion  Qver  Complex  Terrain  involving  releases  from  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
sources.  Both  the  meteorological  conditions  as  well  as  the  material  transport/dispersion  fields 
are  calculated  with  state-of-the-art  models.  Separate  capabilities  are  included  for  either 
diagnostic  or  prognostic  computations,  and  applicability  extends  over  a  range  of  scales  from 
local  scales  requiring  sub-kilometer  resolution  (lO’s  of  KM  regions)  to  regional  scales  (lOO’s  of 
KM).  Originally,  the  MEDOC  codes  were  developed  by  the  French  Electricity  Board 
(Electricite  De  France  -  EDF)  specifically  for  accidental  releases  from  nuclear  power  plants. 
For  that  purpose,  extensive  code  validations  have  been  performed  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  for  a  variety  of  conditions,  especially  including  complex  terrain. 

Under  the  DNA  contract  reported  on  here,  the  MEDOC  capability  was  extended  to  also  address 
applications  involving  chemical  and  biological  sources,  and  other  scenarios  of  concern  to  the 
national  defense  community.  Also  as  part  of  the  contract,  the  MEDOC  codes  have  been 
installed  on  DNA  computers  where  they  are  exercised  by  DNA  personnel.  The  codes  are 
operational  on  either  a  super  computer  (CRAY),  or  a  workstation  level  platform  (IBM 
RISC/6(X)0).  Thus  the  MEDOC  codes  provide  a  potentially  vital  tool  for  DOD  activities 
requiring  assessment  and  prediction  of  impacts  due  to  hazardous  materials  released  in  hostile 
actions  by  military  or  other  aggressive  forces.  For  such  purposes  the  codes  can  be  applied  in 
either  a  quick  response  or  a  long  term  planning  mode.  DNA  initiatives  such  as  the  Hazardous 
Prediction  and  Assessment  Capability  (HPAC)  represent  ideal  platforms  for  applications  of 
MEDOC. 
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1.2  REPORT  ORGANIZATION, 


The  following  sections  provide  an  overview  of  the  MEDOC  capability,  a  discussion  of  the 
modifications  implemented  for  DNA  applications,  demonstration/validation  results,  and  finally 
the  summary  and  conclusions.  The  overview  is  given  in  Section  2  and  first  covers  the  overall 
code  structure  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  key  elements  of  MEDOC.  The  code 
adaptations  are  covered  in  Section  3  and  include  those  of  both  a  technical  and  an  operational 
nature.  Section  4  includes  a  cross  ,  section  of  demonstration  and  validation  results  intended  to 
cover  the  various  aspects  of  the  MEDOC  capability  which  are  particularly  important  to  DNA 
problems  of  interest.  Finally  the  summary  and  conclusions  are  given  in  Section  5,  followed  by 
References  in  Section  6.  As  will  be  indicated  later  in  the  report,  many  of  the  references  provide 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  key  elements  of  MEDOC,  both  the  technical  and  user 
aspects. 
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SECTION  2 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MEDOC  CAPABILITY 


2.1  CODE  STRUCTURE/INTERFACES. 

As  noted  above  the  MEDOC  capability  addresses  both  the  meteorology  and  the  material 
transport/dispersion  problems  and  does  so  in  both  a  prognostic  and  diagnostic  mode  while 
considering  a  range  of  scales  from  local  to  regional.  Applications  therefore  require  inputs  for 
meteorology  and  material  sources  as  well  as  terrain  elevations.  Meteorological  inputs  can  be 
either  gridded  outputs  from  medium  range  forecast  models,  into  which  the  MEDOC  codes  are 
nested,  or  they  can  be  real  time  meteorological  data  from  an  irregular  network  of  weather 
observation  stations.  The  former  would  thus  be  utilized  by  MEDOC  in  the  prognostic  or 
forecast  mode  with  the  latter  being  used  for  diagnostic  or  nowcast  calculations.  Generally  the 
forecast  mode  is  employed  at  the  regional  scale  as  transport  times  are  relatively  long  and  require 
prognostic  calculations.  On  the  other  hand,  transport  times  across  local  regions  are  short  and 
can  be  adequately,  and  most  efficiently,  treated  in  the  nowcast  mode.  Forecasts  at  the  local 
scale  however,  can  be  provided  by  using  the  efficient  local  scale  model  to  refine  regional  scale 
forecast  results  in  particular  subregions  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  meteorological 
inputs  from  medium  range  forecast  models  or  from  real  time  weather  observations,  the  MEDOC 
codes  can  also  be  driven  by  historical  data  and/or  academic  profiles  which  may  be  useful  for 
parametric  investigations  and  longer  term  planning  exercises. 

The  MEDOC  capabilities  described  above  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2-1  in  terms  of  specific 
MEDOC  codes.  The  primary  MEDOC  codes,  shown  within  the  enclosed  area  (dashed  line)  of 
Figure  2-1  include  HERMES,  HERMIN  and  MINER VE  for  meteorology  along  with  TRAMES, 
HERMES  and  SPRAY  for  material  transport  and  dispersion.  Some  details  concerning  the  nature 
of  these  codes  are  given  in  the  next  subsection.  In  terms  of  applications,  HERMES  is  generally 
used  at  the  regional  scale  with  HERMIN  or  MINERVE  being  employed  at  the  local  scale. 
Within  the  MEDOC  system  the  meteorological  codes  provide  the  inputs. 
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Figure  2-1.  The  primary  MEDOC  codes 


primarily  wind  fields,  necessary  to  run  the  material  transport  codes.  Source  data  in  terms  of 
species  characteristics,  rdease  rates  and  timing  are  input  from  outside  the  primary  system. 

To  support  the  primary  MEDOC  codes  and  basically  provide  interfaces  with  the  user  and  input 
data,  various  support  routines  are  included  in  the  MEDOC  system.  These  are  shown  in  Figure 
2-2  which  gives  a  more  detailed  illustration  of  the  MEDOC  structure.  The  primary  MEDOC 
codes  are  again  shown  in  Figure  2-2  within  the  enclosed  inner  area  of  the  diagram  which  now 
shows  more  details  concerning  input/output  to  the  primary  codes.  Essentially,  input  data 
involving  topography,  cartography  if  available,  and  meteorology,  must  be  processed  to  be  in 
formats  and  coordinate  systems  consistent  with  the  primary  codes.  For  this  purpose  a  software 
system  and  database  structure  has  been  established  under  the  name  ADSO.  Consistent  files 
created  within  this  structure  then  serve  as  the  inputs  to  the  primary  codes.  Since  input  data  may 
be  available  in  an  unlimited  number  of  forms,  from  scattered  raw  data  to  files  of  regularly 
gridded  data,  it  is  generally  required  to  construct  routines  to  process  such  data  into 
forms/formats  established  for  MEDOC. 

In  the  case  of  topography,  a  comprehensive  high  resolution  source  of  data  is  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  Digital  Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED).  As  these  data  are  provided 
in  a  unique  variable  grid,  dependent  on  latitude,  a  special  routine  called  TOPOREL  was 
constructed  to  accept  the  DTED  data  from  a  DTED  reader  supplied  by  DNA.  Further  since 
such  data  are  generally  provided  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude,  while  the  primary  MEDOC 
codes  are  more  conveniently  written  in  terms  of  a  rectangular  grid  in  UTM  (Universal 
Transverse  Mercator)  coordinates,  MEDOC  also  includes  a  routine  called  RELIEF  which 
converts  terrain  data  to  UTM  coordinates.  In  addition  RELIEF  includes  processing  capabilities 
for  topographical  filtering/smoothing,  changing  of  grid  resolution  and  the  selection  of 
subregions.  The  resulting  topography  files  are  then  entered  into  the  ADSO  database  for 
subsequent  input  to  the  primary  MEDOC  codes. 
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Figure  2-2.  Detailed  structure  of  the  MEDOC  code  system. 


For  meteorological  inputs  the  ADSO  system  provides  routines  for  data  handling,  including  scalar 
and  vector  field  interpolation,  data  display,  consistency  evaluation,  and  data  masking.  The 
resulting  inputs  are  generally  used  for  diagnostic  modeling  as  performed  by  MINERVE  and 
displayed  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  2-2.  Such  processing  is  most  important  for  weather 
observation  data  which  involve  measurements  from  scattered  locations,  for  different  time 
periods,  and  with  different  sensor  types  for  the  same  physical  quantities.  In  the  case  of  gridded 
met  data  which  are  used  by  prognostic  models  such  as  HERMES  and  obtained  from  larger  scale 
forecast  models,  a  specialized  routine  is  required  for  each  such  model  in  order  to  provide  the 
proper  MEDOC  formats  and  coordinate  transformation.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2-2  where 
the  routine  COMASS  was  developed  for  interfacing  with  the  MASS  mesoscale  forecast  model 
(Reference  1).  Source  data  are  fed  into  the  transport  models  through  a  processor  called 
MESTRA  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  2-2. 

Turning  to  the  outputs  from  the  primary  MEDOC  codes,  two  basic  systems  are  provided  for 
output  display.  These  include  the  same  MESTRA  processor  as  used  for  source  data  input,  as 
well  as  an  alternate  capability  called  savi3D.  These  are  illustrated  on  the  right  in  Figure  2-2, 
As  indicated,  the  MESTRA  capability  is  limited  to  2D  graphics  while  savi3D  provides  3D 
visualizations  and  animation.  savi3D  is  a  separate  stand-alone  graphics  capability  (Reference 
2)  provided  by  Supercomputer  Systems  Engineering  and  Services  Company  (SSESCO).  To 
provide  the  necessary  conversions  from  the  MEDOC  binary  file  outputs  to  the  savi3D  formats 
a  special  routine  called  COSAVI  has  been  developed  and  inserted  into  the  system  as  shown  in 
Figure  2-2. 

2.2  CODE  ELEMENT  DESCRIPTIONS. 

This  section  presents  a  summary  description  of  the  primary  MEDOC  codes  with  references  to 
more  detailed  reports  covering  technical  and  user  aspects  of  the  codes.  Of  key  importance 
amongst  the  primary  codes  is  HERMES  which  provides  a  capability  for  calculating  both  the 
meteorology  and  the  material  transport/dispersion.  HERMES  is  a  first  principles  Eulerian 
Navier-Stokes  solver  which  is  most  often  applied  on  the  regional  scale.  For  meteorology  it 
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provides  a  solution  to  the  primitive  equations,  making  the  hydrostatic  assumption.  Dry  or  moist 
atmospheres  are  considered,  with  conservation  equations  included  for  vapor  and  liquid  water  in 
the  latter  case.  The  solution  is  generated  using  finite  differences  on  a  Cartesian  grid  with 
reduced  pressure  (sigma)  coordinates  in  the  vertical. 

Various  parameterizations,  as  well  as  a  turbulence  kinetic  energy  solver,  are  available  in 
HERMES  as  options  for  turbulence  modeling.  The  parameterizations  for  planetary  boundary 
layer  turbulence  include  the  Louis  formulation,  Reference  3,  which  is  the  preferred  turbulence 
model  used  in  forecasting  by  the  European  Center  for  Medium  Range  Weather  Forecasts 
(ECMWF).  Also  available  is  the  more  robust,  though  less  refined,  O’Brien  model,  Reference 
4.  For  higher  order  turbulence  modeling,  a  one  equation  kinetic  energy  solver  is  provided  with 
the  dissipation  parameterized  in  terms  of  the  dissipation  length  scale.  Determination  of  the 
dissipation  and  mixing  length  scales  is  based  on  the  Therry-Lacarrdre  theory.  Reference  5.  For 
surface  layer  turbulence,  either  the  Louis  or  the  Businger-Dyer  models.  References  4  and  6,  can 
be  used.  Utilizing  formulations  which  are  proven  and  accepted  within  the  meteorological 
community,  the  HERMES  turbulence  options  comprise  a  comprehensive  and  flexible  capability 
for  both  state  of  the  art  and  computationally  efficient  atmospheric  turbulence  modeling. 

Hydrological  and  thermal  conditions  at  the  ground  can  be  specified  as  boundary  conditions  or 
calculated  by  solution  of  a  ground/atmosphere  interface  model  (Deardorff  Two  Reservoir  Model, 
Reference  3).  Remaining  boundary  and  initial  conditions  can  be  obtained  by  nesting  with  output 
from  a  larger  scale  meteorological  forecast  model,  in  which  case  HERMES  operates  in  a 
prognostic  mode.  Alternatively,  HERMES  can  be  applied  in  a  diagnostic  mode,  as  in  planning 
analyses,  where  it  can  be  driven  by  individual  meteorological  soundings,  academic  profiles,  or 
by  gridded  fields  from  historical  sources. 

Along  with  the  basic  HERMES  equations  for  meteorology  is  a  separate  equation  for  conservation 
of  a  passive  scalar  which  allows  solution  for  the  concentration  fields  due  to  transport  and 
dispersion  of  hazardous  materials.  Being  uncoupled  from  the  flow  field  equations,  the 
concentration  solver,  which  involves  a  relatively  minor  computations  burden,  can  be  efficiently 
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exercised  repeatedly  for  various  alternate  release  scenarios.  This  can  be  quite  valuable  in  an 
emergency  response  situation  where  the  source  condition  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  addition, 
common  file  structures  within  the  MEDOC  system  also  allows  the  HERMES  concentration 
solver  to  be  driven  by  wind  fields  from  the  MEDOC  diagnostic  solver  (MINERVE)  which  is 
described  below.  Further  description  of  the  technical  and  user  aspects  of  HERMES  is  provided 
in  References  7  and  8,  respectively. 

For  local  or  "near  to  the  source"  scales  (—  lO’s  of  KM),  response  time  is  generally  limited  and 
therefore  computational  efficiency  is  paramount.  In  such  cases  MEDOC  uses  a  mass  consistency 
model  (MINERVE)  in  conjunction  with  local  meteorological  observations  to  construct  wind 
fields  in  a  diagnostic  mode.  MINERVE  is  based  on  a  variational  formulation  which  minimizes 
differences  (in  a  least  squares  sense)  between  the  solution  field  and  the  observed  field.  This  is 
done  with  the  strong  constraint  that  the  solution  satisfy  the  mass  conservation  (continuity) 
equation.  Thus  the  solution  contains  no  artificial  sources  or  sinks  which  is  of  importance  when 
the  wind  field  is  utilized  in  material  transport  calculations.  To  accommodate  terrain,  MINERVE 
is  written  in  a  terrain  following  coordinate  systems.  Thus,  terrain  slopes  are  realistically 
modeled,  which  is  essential  in  certain  situations  such  as  drainage  flows.  Finally,  MINERVE 
models  atmospheric  stability  effects  by  controlling  the  relative  adjustment  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  wind  components  according  to  stability  conditions  which  are  either  user  specified  or 
derived  firom  available  temperature  profiles  and  surface  roughness.  The  nature  of  the 
MINERVE  formulation  allows  very  rapid  computations,  typically  on  the  order  of  a  minute  per 
time  frame  on  a  workstation  (IBM  RISC/6000).  This  is  based  on  a  MINERVE  solution 
algorithm  which  uses  a  highly  accurate  27  point  block  SOR  (successive  over-relaxation)  method. 
A  more  recently  developed  version  using  a  15  point  solver  has  been  found  to  also  give  excellent 
results  with  a  significant  reduction  in  computation  time  as  well  as  reduced  storage  requirements. 
Further  technical  and  user  related  information  (in  French)  concerning  MINERVE  is  available 
in  References  9  and  10,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  HERMES  Euler  based  material  transport  model,  MEDOC  also  includes  a 
Gaussian  puff/Lagrangian  model  called  TRAMES.  As  a  Gaussian  solver,  using  analytic 
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distributions,  it  is  significantly  faster  computationally  than  the  HERMES  code.  It  provides  more 
approximate  and  limited  solutions  however  since  the  parameterized  analytic  distributions  are 
imposed  directly  upon  concentrations.  HERMES  on  the  other  hand  parameterizes  more  basic 
turbulence  quantities  (diffusivities,  or  dissipation  and  length  scales)  and  thus  allows  more  general 
concentration  distributions.  Turbulence  is  characterized  with  TRAMES  by  user  specification  of 
standard  atmospheric  stability  categories  and  corresponding  correlations  for  the  puff  sizes 
(horizontal  and  vertical  a’s).  Options  for  stability  classification  include  the  Pasquill-Gifford, 
Briggs,  and  Brookhaven  correlations.  As  an  alternative  to  user  specification  of  stability, 
temperature  data,  if  available,  can  be  used  to  allow  automatic  selection  of  stability  class.  More 
complete  information  regarding  TRAMES  is  available  in  Reference  11. 

While  HERMES  and  TRAMES  serve  as  a  very  effective  pair  of  capabilities  which  provide  both 
accuracy  and  computational  efficiency  sufficient  for  most  problems  of  interest,  MEDOC  also 
includes  a  third  option  for  material  transport/diffusion  which  is  called  SPRAY.  The  basis  of 
SPRAY  is  a  Monte  Carlo  approach  which  treats  individual/random  particle  motions  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  realistic  statistical  distributions  of  particles.  Eddy  diffusivities  need  not  be 
defined,  as  random  motions  are  related  to  turbulence  statistics  which  are  commonly  measured 
and/or  readily  parameterized  in  terms  of  atmospheric  stability  and  surface  conditions.  Complex 
turbulent  motions,  particularly  those  associated  with  strong  convection  as  well  as  highly  sheared 
and  separated  flows,  can  thus  be  simulated  with  superior  accuracy  and  detail.  In  addition,  the 
Monte  Carlo  methodology  is  grid-free  and  as  a  result  can  most  efficiently  provide  a  high  degree 
of  time  and  space  resolution.  Unlike  TRAMES  and  HERMES,  the  status  of  SPRAY  is  more 
of  a  research  rather  than  an  operational  tool.  It  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Reference  12. 
The  full  complement  of  MEDOC  primary  codes  thus  represents  a  comprehensive  state-of-the-art 
capability  for  carrying  out  both  meteorological  and  hazardous  material  transport  calculations. 
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SECTION  3 


ADAPTATIONS/EXTENSIONS  OF  MEDOC  FOR 
DNA  APPLICATIONS 


3.1  OBJECTIVES. 

As  the  MEDOC  codes  were  originally  developed  for  applications  involving  nuclear  power  plant 
accidents,  the  primary  adaptations  required  for  DNA  purposes  are  those  aimed  at  chemical  and 
biological  sources  of  types  expected  in  military  and  other  defense  related  activities.  Thus  the 
required  adaptations  involve  extensions  to  the  nature  and  behavior  of  the  hazardous  material 
species  being  transported,  and  the  configuration/geometry  as  well  as  timing  of  their  release. 
Concerning  species  behavior,  the  key  adaptations  made  to  MEDOC  involve  decay  and 
evaporation,  while  source  configurations  were  extended  to  allow  treatment  of  arbitrarily  oriented 
lines  in  space.  Thus  behavior  typically  associated  with  chemical  and  biological  agents  as  well 
as  potential  source  configurations  associated  with  military  delivery  systems  can  now  be  modeled 
with  MEDOC.  Other  modifications  to  MEDOC  involve  extension  of  the  methodology  for 
determination  of  atmospheric  stability  and  of  the  dosage  calculation  capability  along  with 
casualty  assessment. 

Along  with  the  technical  adaptations  involving  MEDOC  phenomenology  as  noted  above,  changes 
of  an  operational  nature  were  also  made  to  MEDOC  in  order  to  accommodate  differences 
between  the  originally  intended  MEDOC  user  and  the  expected  DNA/DOD  user.  These 
adaptations  have  primarily  involved  streamlining  and  tailoring  of  the  user  interfaces  for  DNA 
applications  and  users.  Also  as  the  DNA/DOD  user  is  expected  to  have  specialized  sources  of 
input  data,  special  routines  were  also  developed  to  interface  with  such  data.  Details  concerning 
the  above  noted  adaptations,  first  technical  then  operational,  are  given  in  the  following  two 
subsections. 
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3.2  TECHNICAL  ADAPTATIONS. 


3.2.1  Agent  Decajo 

A  key  facet  of  the  behavior  of  many  NBC  agents  is  a  decay  process  associated  with  aging  after 
atmospheric  release.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  described  as  a  first  order  reaction  in  which 
decay  occurs  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  local  concentration.  The 
proportionality  constant  can  then  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  known  half-life  for  the  particular 
agent.  Such  a  description  provides  a  realistic  approximation  for  radioactive  decay  of  nuclear 
species  and  for  chemical  decay  of  species  dependent  on  reaction  with  ambient  constituents  of 
relatively  constant  concentrations.  For  biological  agents  however,  the  aging  process/decay  rate 
can  be  most  significantly  influenced  by  sunlight.  Thus,  while  decay  might  still  be  represented 
by  a  first  order  reaction,  the  proportionality  "constant"  could  be  varying  as  a  function  of  solar 
irradiance. 

To  provide  a  capability  more  appropriate  for  decay  of  biological  agents,  MEDOC  was  extended 
to  factor  in  a  dependence  of  decay  rate  on  solar  irradiance.  Since  the  solar  conditions  are 
essentially  determined  by  latitude,  time  of  year  and  time  of  day,  and  since  these  are  part  of 
standard  MEDOC  inputs,  a  geographically  specific  diurnal  variation  of  irradiance  is  readily 
determined  as  part  of  the  MEDOC  simulation.  Thus,  given  a  dependence  of  half-life  on 
irradiance  level  for  a  specified  agent,  MEDOC  can  automatically  account  for  a  diumally  varying 
decay  rate.  This  has  been  incorporated  into  MEDOC  by  setting  up  a  special  input  file  in  which 
the  user  specifies  species  half-life  at  several  selected  irradiance  levels  covering  the  expected 
diurnal  range.  Within  this  range,  MEDOC  then  determines  the  time  specific  half-life/decay  rate 
by  linear  interpolation.  This  procedure  has  been  implemented  in  the  HERMES  concentration 
model.  In  this  case,  the  governing  equation  for  transport  and  diffusion  of  a  passive  scalar  is 
modified  to  include  an  additional  term  which  represents  the  decay,  i.e.,  a  species  sink  for  viable 
agent.  This  term  is  linear  in  the  concentration  and  includes  a  time  constant  determined  by  the 
diumally  varying  half-life.  Also,  to  accommodate  future  upgrades  the  routine  for  controlling 
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decay  rates  was  modified  in  a  way  to  readily  allow  decay  rate  dependence  on  other  potentially 
important  factors  such  as  air  temperature,  humidity  and  cloud  cover. 

While  the  above  modifications  have  been  performed  to  the  HERMES  code,  the  TRAMES  puff 
model  is  also  capable  of  treating  first  order  decay.  In  the  case  of  a  puff  model,  the  linear  decay 
results  in  the  individual  puff  concentrations  being  reduced  by  an  exponential  function  of  the  puff 
age  and  the  time  constant  or  species  half-life.  Although  the  time  constant  can  be  changed  at 
each  computation  step  to  reflect  irradiance  effects  as  above,  TRAMES  presently  assumes  a  non 
varying  time  constant. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  MEDOC  decay  capability,  two  sample  HERMES  results  are  shown  for 
an  identical  case,  first  without  decay  in  Figure  3-1  and  second  with  decay  in  Figure  3-2.  The 
modelled  region  covers  a  200  KM  square  area  of  Southern  California  with  ocean  in  the 
southwest  portion  and  the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  mountains  to  the  east.  Two  sources 
were  specified  along  the  seacoast  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  with  prevailing  winds  from  the  west. 
The  wind  field  was  adjusted  to  the  topography  by  means  of  the  MINER VE  code.  The 
simulations  were  made  over  a  30  hour  period  with  30  second  releases  each  3  hours  at  the  2  sites. 
Figures  3-1  and  3-2  show  results  at  the  end  of  the  30  hour  period  in  the  form  of  3D 
isoconcentration  surfaces  with  colors  indicating  direction  of  the  surface  outward  normals 
(upward-red,  horizontal-green).  For  the  simulation  with  decay,  rates  were  assumed  as  those 
typical  of  anthrax  with  diurnal  variations  included  as  discussed  above.  While  the  effects  of 
decay  are  obvious  in  comparing  Figures  3-1  and  3-2,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  topography 
has  significant  effect  as  well.  This  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  assumed  stable  atmospheric 
conditions  which  retard  vertical  transport  in  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  terrain  features. 

3.2.2  Agent  Evaporation. 

As  MEDOC  was  developed  for  nuclear  sources,  it  included  no  capability  for  evaluation  of 
evaporating  agents.  For  chemical  agents,  evaporation  is  often  highly  important.  Such 
evaporation  is  generally  treated  as  two  separate  parts,  primary  evaporation  and  secondary 
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evaporation.  Evaporation  which  occurs  from  atmospherically  entrained  particles  after  release 
at  altitude  is  referred  to  as  primary;  evaporation  from  ground  surfaces  after  deposition  of 
particles  is  called  secondary.  The  objective  under  the  current  MEDOC  Program  was  to  develop 
a  primary  capability  which  could  later  be  extended  to  include  secondary  evaporation. 

Within  MEDOC,  evaporation  can  be  incorporated  into  either  the  HERMES  Eulerian  transport 
code  or  the  TRAMES  Lagrangian  puff  code.  Considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  alternatives,  it  was  decided  to  develop  HERMES  for  this  purpose.  The  primary  reason 
for  this  selection  was  that  since  HERMES  allows  area  source  boundary  conditions  at  the  ground 
surface,  it  would  facilitate  future  implementation  of  the  secondary  evaporation  capability. 
Further,  HERMES  is  expected  to  more  realistically  model  diffusion  from  higher  altitude  releases 
where  turbulence  differs  significantly  from  that  of  the  planetary  boundary  layer  for  which  the 
more  commonly  employed  empirical  diffusion  models  where  developed.  Finally,  as  an  Eulerian 
model,  HERMES  provides  an  approach  which  is  an  independent  alternative  to  the  existing 
evaporation  codes  such  as  NUSSE  and  VLSTRACK. 

To  accommodate  evaporation  in  HERMES,  each  size  from  the  initial  particle  size  distribution 
is  treated  as  an  individual  species  which  is  transported  and  diffused  according  to  the  HERMES 
passive  scalar  transport  equation.  This  includes  fallout  and  evaporation  which  occurs  at  rates 
dependent  upon  the  particle  diameters  as  well  as  agent  properties  such  as  vapor  pressure, 
molecular  weights,  and  the  critical  temperature  and  pressure.  Diameter  reductions  due  to 
evaporation  are  determined  at  each  computational  time  step  for  each  initial  size  class.  The 
corresponding  evaporation  from  each  class  at  each  time  step  then  contributes  to  a  primary  vapor 
source  term  in  the  conservation  equation  for  the  vapor  species.  Particles  reaching  ground  level 
are  deposited  where  they  then  contribute  to  the  source  terms  for  secondary  evaporation. 
HERMES  thus  provides,  along  with  the  secondary  evaporation  source,  the  spatial  distribution 
of  mass  concentration  for  each  initial  particle  size  and  for  the  primary  vapor.  In  addition,  a 
summation  of  particle  mass  over  all  particle  sizes  is  calculated  at  each  grid  point.  Thus 
HERMES  has  been  adapted  to  provide  a  unique  methodology  amongst  commonly  used  DoD 
models  for  the  treatment  of  primary  evaporation,  with  preliminary  accommodations  included  for 
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the  calculation  of  secondary  evaporation.  As  the  evaporation  formulation  is  at  an  interim  stage, 
with  secondary  evaporation  to  be  included  later,  documentation  currently  is  limited  to  comment 
statements  within  the  evaporation  source  code. 

3.2.3  Line  Sources. 

The  simulation  of  chemical  and  biological  threats  associated  with  military  conflict  in  many  cases 
involves  instantaneous,  and  near  instantaneous,  sources  which  are  characterized  as  a  line  through 
the  atmosphere.  Such  a  configuration  might  result  from  bulk  release  from  an  attack  missile, 
spray  release  from  an  aircraft,  or  a  munitions  leaker  subsequent  to  theater  high  altitude  missile 
intercept.  The  line  configuration  which  results  can  thus  have  any  orientation  in  space  which  may 
or  may  not  intersect  with  the  ground.  Since  the  line  source  configuration  becomes  the  initial 
source  condition  for  MEDOC,  and  since  MEDOC  was  not  originally  structured  for  such  sources, 
a  modification  was  required.  It  should  be  noted  that  another  source  configuration  typical  of 
military  conflicts  is  a  cloud/airburst  at  altitude.  Since  MEDOC/HERMES  allows  Gaussian 
clouds  as  initial  conditions,  modifications  for  this  purpose  were  not  required. 

To  accommodate  line  sources  with  MEDOC,  a  program  was  written  to  accept  near  instantaneous 
line  source  specifications  and  cast  them  into  a  form  and  format  consistent  with  the  standard 
MEDOC  source  files.  Thus  no  changes  were  required  to  the  material  transport  and  dispersion 
codes  (HERMES  and  TRAMES)  which  call  these  sources  files.  For  description  of  the  line,  a 
series  of  two  or  more  points  in  space  are  specified  with  MEDOC  then  constructing  straight  lines 
connecting  the  points.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  user  to  specify  a  piecewise  linear  source 
through  the  computation  domain.  Source  strength  is  then  defined  uniformly  along  the  entire 
line. 

To  illustrate  the  MEDOC  line  source  capability,  sample  results  were  generated  with  TRAMES 
for  a  source  which  is  initiated  at  1  km  altitude  above  ground  and  continues  in  a  straight  line  to 
a  ground  level  intersection.  The  calculation  was  performed  for  a  complex  topography  with  the 
wind  field  being  calculated  with  MINERVE  using  local  met  data.  Figure  3-3  shows  results, 
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shortly  after  source  release,  as  an  isoconcentration  surface.  At  this  early  time  the  contour 
surface  appears  as  an  elongated  cloud  along  a  nearly  straight  line.  At  a  later  time,  displayed  in 
Figure  3-4,  the  contour  surface  is  seen  to  be  highly  distorted  and  broken  apart  as  a  result  of  the 
3D  wind  fields  induced  by  the  complex  topography.  This  is  further  illustrated  in  Figure  3-5 
which  provides  a  view  from  above  at  the  same  time. 

3.2.4  Atmospheric  Stability/Temperature  Profile  Effects. 

In  producing  a  mass  consistent  3D  wind  field  which  conforms  to  complex  topography, 
MINERVE  must  perform  adjustments  to  the  three  wind  components  at  all  grid  locations.  For 
such  adjustments  to  be  physically  realistic  however,  they  should  reflect  conditions  of  atmospheric 
stability  which  affect  the  relative  amount  of  vertical  and  horizontal  motions.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  vertical  motion  is  affected  by  the  topography,  as  steepness  of  local  slopes  induces 
such  motions.  To  incorporate  these  effects  of  stability  and  topography,  MINERVE  involves 
a  coefficient  a  which  controls  the  relative  amount  of  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustments  to  the 
wind.  A  value  of  a  =  1  would  give  equal  weight  to  horizontal  and  vertical  adjustments  and 
therefore  tend  to  represent  neutral  conditions.  Smaller  a  would  reduce  the  vertical  adjustment 
relative  to  the  horizontal  and  therefore  correspond  to  stable  conditions,  while  larger  a  simulates 
unstable  atmospheres.  Since  stability  is  determined  by  atmospheric  properties  such  as  wind 
speed  and,  most  importantly,  the  vertical  profile  of  temperature,  these  properties  also  affect  the 
value  of  a  Specification  of  values  for  a  consistent  with  properties  of  the  atmosphere  along  with 
characteristics  of  the  topography  is  thus  seen  as  an  important  step  in  obtaining  a  MINERVE 
solution. 

As  stability  can  be  a  spatially  varying  property  of  the  atmosphere,  e.g.,  inversions  aloft, 
MINERVE  also  allows  for  spatial  variation  of  a.  In  the  simplest  applications  however, 
reasonable  approximations  are  obtained  with  a  uniform  value  of  a  which  is  specified  by  the  user. 
This,  however,  requires  that  the  user  be  knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the  existing  stability 
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Figure  3-3,  Dispersion  from  atmospheric  line  source  shortly  after  release. 


Figure  3-4, 
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ic  line  source  at  later  time  after  release 
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Fignire  3-5,  Dispersion  from  atmospheric  line  source  at  later  time  after  release  (top  view). 
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conditions.  To  avoid  the  need  for  user  estimation  of  stability  and  specification  of  ot,  and  to 
include  spatial  variations,  MEDOC  also  includes  options  which  internally  specify  local  values 
of  a  based  on  local  properties  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  topography.  While  these  options 
were  put  into  place  with  the  original  MEDOC  development  they  were  not  fully  operational.  In 
addition  more  recent  developments,  in  particular  those  of  Moussiopoulos  et  al,  (Reference  13) 
have  added  to  the  understanding  and  characterization  of  the  relationship  of  a  to  the  physical 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  topography.  While  conceptually  similar  to  the  existing 
MEDOC  options,  involving  the  Strouhal  number  (or  its  reciprocal  the  Froude  number)  which 
characterizes  the  relationship  of  gravity  to  inertia  forces,  the  Moussiapoulos  formulation  provides 
a  different  functional  dependence  of  a  on  the  Strouhal  number.  In  addition  the  required  length 
scale  is  related  differently  to  the  topography. 

Under  the  DNA  MEDOC  program,  the  existing  MEDOC  options  for  internal  determination  of 
a  were  activated  in  order  to  relieve  the  DNA/DoD  user  from  this  responsibility.  The  primary 
tasks  in  this  regard  required  development  of  valid  procedures  for  obtaining  and  processing 
temperature  profiles,  as  well  as  testing  of  the  resulting  options.  Also  as  a  new  option,  the 
formulation  of  Moussiopoulos  et  al.  was  incorporated  into  MEDOC.  The  various  stability 
options  available  for  determination  of  a  are  documented  in  Reference  9  and  10. 

3.2.5  Dosage  Capability  and  Casualty  Assessment. 

The  determination  of  dosages  is  a  multi-faceted  procedure,  particularly  in  the  case  of  nuclear 
sources.  First,  dosages  must  be  categorized  in  terms  of  particular  effects  on  the  human  body 
and  on  specific  body  organs,  e.g.,  lungs,  thyroid,  and  bone  marrow.  Effects  can  be  acute  (near 
term)  and/or  chronic  (long  term).  In  addition,  each  can  occur  through  one  or  more  of  many 
potential  pathways,  e.g.,  inhalation,  immersion,  ground  shine,  deposition  resuspension,  food 
chain,  etc.  Further  complication  is  added  as  protective  measures  might  or  might  not  be 
employed  by  the  exposed  population.  Finally  each  hazardous  species  can  have  its  own  effects 
and  pathways.  In  the  case  of  nuclear  sources  the  number  of  such  species  in  a  single  release  can 
easily  be  in  the  hundreds. 
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While  MEDOC  has  the  firamework  for  determining  dosages  for  most  types  of  effects  and  for 
different  pathways,  the  potential  number  of  such  dosage  calculations  makes  full  implementation 
impractical.  For  the  currently  available  DNA  version  of  MEDOC,  the  dosage  capability  has 
been  limited  to  the  overall  effects  of  immersion  and  deposition/ground  shine.  All  MEDOC 
transport/dispersion  codes,  however,  do  provide  time  integrated  concentrations  which  act  as  the 
basic  ingredient  and  indicator  of  dosage  levels.  In  the  case  of  nuclear  sources,  dosages  are 
related  to  integrated  concentrations  through  dose  conversion  factors.  For  the  DNA  version  of 
MEDOC,  does  conversion  factors  have  been  taken  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  code,  RASCAL  (Radiologic  Assessment  System  for  Consequence  Analysis)  which  is 
described  in  Reference  14.  These  factors  have  been  incorporated  into  MEDOC  for  immersion 
and  ground  shine  as  noted  above,  and  for  alternate  sets  of  nuclear  species. 

In  order  to  provide  a  most  easily  manageable  set  of  species,  for  which  emergency  response 
calculation  can  be  carried  out  most  rapidly,  typical  species  have  all  been  segregated  into  six 
basic  groups,  each  with  similar  properties  and  effects.  These  include:  noble  gases,  iodines, 
cesiums,  tellures,  strontium,  and  plutonium.  Such  groupings  are  standard  and  have  been  found 
reasonable  for  nuclear  dose  calculations.  Dose  conversion  factors  have  been  derived  for  each 
group  as  a  weighted  average  of  the  constituent  species  in  each  group  for  a  typical  nuclear  release 
scenario.  These  have  been  incorporated  into  the  MEDOC  dose  calculation  routine  so  as  to 
provide  dosages  for  each  of  the  six  basic  groups  as  well  as  for  their  summation.  In  addition  to 
the  system  of  six  species  groups,  an  expanded  system  allowing  up  to  twenty-nine  species,  plus 
a  thirtieth  for  summation,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  DNA  version  of  MEDOC.  Tests  were 
performed  in  which  dosages  from  the  6  and  29  species  systems  were  compared.  These  were 
found  to  be  in  very  good  agreement,  indicating  the  adequacy  of  the  simplified  6  species  system, 
at  least  for  approximation  purposes.  Although  the  DNA  MEDOC  is  currently  limited  to  the  6 
and  29  species  systems  for  immersion  and  ground  shine,  the  procedure  can  be  readily  extended 
to  include  additional  species  as  well  as  other  effects/pathways. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  determination  of  effects,  potential  casualties  can  be  estimated  from 
dosages  by  relating  dosage  levels  to  the  expected  percent  of  exposed  population  to  be  affected. 
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Such  relations  have  been  incorporated  into  MEDOC,  thus  allowing  percent  of  population 
casualties  from  acute  effects  to  be  determined  for  each  ground  level  grid  cell.  Given  population 
density  maps,  expected  numbers  of  casualties  could  be  calculated.  This  last  step  has  not  been 
carried  out  as  it  requires  coupling  with  specific  maps  of  known  formats  which  had  not  been 
firmly  established  at  the  time  of  development.  As  an  interim  capability,  useful  for  uniform 
population  densities,  the  amount  of  area  in  each  dosage  band,  i.e.,  percent  casualty  band,  is 
calculated  by  MEDOC.  Area  wide  percent  of  casualties,  and  therefore  total  number  of 
casualties,  is  then  determined  assuming  a  uniform  population  density.  Extending  this  to 
nonuniform  population  densities  by  overlaying  population  density  maps  would  be 
straightforward. 

3.3  OPERATIONAL  ADAPTATIONS. 

3.3.1  JJO  Interface  Streamlining. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  input  used  by  the  MEDOC  codes:  prq)aration  of  an  input  data 
file,  and  interactive  communication  with  a  running  program. 

Because  of  its  compute-intensive  nature,  HERMES  is  usually  run  as  a  background  (batch-like) 
process.  The  user  prepares  a  text-based  input  file  according  to  the  format  described  in 
Reference  8.  Communication  with  the  executing  HERMES  is  minimal,  although  the  user  may 
view  graphically  the  results  of  the  HERMES  calculation  while  the  run  is  proceeding.  This  is 
a  familiar  mode  to  users  working  in  the  supercomputer  environment.  For  DNA  applications, 
a  significantly  reduced  and  reorganized  input  file  structure  has  been  set  up.  The  new  file  size 
is  on  the  order  of  half  the  original  size.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  judiciously  setting 
defaults  and  simplifying  a  number  of  options  such  as  for  turbulence  where  options  are  numerous 
and  originally  intended  more  for  comparative  evaluation  of  turbulence  models.  Related  input 
variables  have  been  gathered  into  sections  such  as:  job  description,  initialization,  time  and  grid 
management,  surface  boundary  conditions,  and  concentration  related  inputs.  With  the  changes 
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to  the  input  file  structure,  not  only  is  the  input  process  simplified,  but  post  calculation  reference 
to  and  interpretation  of,  input  files  is  more  efficient. 

The  other  elements  of  MEDOC  (MINERVE,  TRAMES,  RELIEF)  are  run  in  an  Xwindows- 
based,  interactive  mode.  Each  program  opens  a  dialogue  window,  and  the  options  chosen  by 
the  user  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  determine  the  program  flow.  Because  of  the  wide-ranging 
capabilities  of  MEDOC,  the  number  of  possible  options  which  could  require  a  decision  from  the 
user  currently  exceeds  800.  While  useful  in  a  research  mode,  this  amount  of  information  is 
prohibitive  for  practical  applications,  both  in  time  and  in  training.  However,  MEDOC  has  been 
structured  in  a  way  that  permits  customization  of  the  I/O  interface.  All  the  information 
concerning  a  particular  option  (units,  default  values,  acceptable  ranges,  even  on-line  help)  are 
contained  in  a  ’resource  file’,  a  text  file  opened  by  the  program  of  interest.  By  modifying  the 
text  of  the  resource  file,  it  is  possible  to  ’mask’  an  option,  setting  it  to  a  default  value  and 
removing  it  from  the  user’s  view,  all  without  requiring  a  change  to  the  source  code.  In  addition, 
since  all  resource  files  are  kept  in  a  single  directory  whose  name  is  made  available  to  the 
program,  multiple  directories  of  resource  files  can  be  created,  each  with  custom  values  for 
defaults,  masked  options,  even  languages. 

The  DNA  version  of  MEDOC  contains  a  directory  of  resource  files  (/ADSO/DIALOG/DNA) 
with  options  set  specifically  for  the  problems  likely  to  be  addressed  by  the  DNA  user.  Other 
input  parameters  have  values  calculated  internally  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  input 
required  from  the  user.  For  example,  the  vertical  height  of  the  computational  grid  for 
MINERVE  is  computed  internally  based  on  the  maximum  elevation  in  the  domain.  Also,  the 
computational  time  step  in  TRAMES  is  automatically  calculated  to  provide  maximum  trajectory 
coverage  of  the  domain  without  violating  the  Courant  condition.  In  addition  to  these  adaptations, 
text  ’help’  files  have  been  created(/ADSO/SAIC/*.hlp).  These  files  can  be  viewed  in  a  window 
adjoining  the  window  opened  by  the  MEDOC  element  of  interest;  they  provide  further 
explanation  of  that  element’s  options. 
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3,3.2  TOPOREL  -  Topography  Data  Handling. 


As  discussed  in  Section  2.1,  the  MEDOC  routine  TOPOREL  was  developed  to  provide  the 
conversion  from  the  format  of  DNA’s  terrain  elevation  data  (DMA  DTED  data  extracted  with 
DNA  Reader)  to  MEDOC’s  Primary  DTM  (Digital  Terrain  Model). 

TOPOREL  accepts  DTED  elevation  data  in  latitude-longitude  coordinates  over  square  regions 
from  one  to  five  degrees.  The  comers  of  the  latitude-longitude  space  are  converted  to  UTM 
(Universal  Transverse  Mercator)  coordinates  and  displayed  to  the  user.  The  user  is  then 
prompted  for  the  location  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  rectangular  UTM  grid  defining  the 
Primary  DTM,  as  well  as  the  number  of  grid  points  in  the  west-east  and  south-north  directions, 
and  the  distance  in  meters  between  grid  points. 

TOPOREL  converts  each  grid  point  from  UTM  to  latitude-longitude  and  performs  a  bilinear 
interpolation  in  the  DTED  latitude-longitude  space  to  obtain  elevation  values  at  the  UTM  grid 
points. 

Although  TOPOREL  was  developed  to  process  DTED  data,  it  is  easily  applicable  to  any  terrain 
elevation  data  which  is  equally  spaced  in  latitude-longitude  space. 

3.3.3  HERMTM  -  Gridded  Met  Data  Inputs. 

The  MEDOC  mass  consistency  model  MINERVE  requires  meteorological  input  data  which  are 
usually  obtained  from  weather  observation  stations  or  from  climatological  data.  However,  for 
some  DNA  applications,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  gridded  data  from  a  forecast  model  as  the  met 
input  to  MINERVE.  HERMIN  was  developed  to  combine  the  nesting  capability  of  HERMES 
with  the  computational  efficiency  of  MINERVE.  A  preprocessor  created  specifically  for  the 
forecast  model  of  interest  (for  example,  COMASS  created  for  MASS  -  Reference  1)  converts 
the  gridded  met  data  to  the  standard  MEDOC  binary  format.  In  addition  to  the  creation  of 
proper  formats,  COMASS  also  performs  transformations  of  physical  variables  such  as  from 
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reduced  pressure  coordinates  to  geopotential  as  might  be  required  by  MEDOC.  The  resulting 
MEDOC  binary  file  is  then  read  by  HERMIN  which  initializes  the  computational  grid  using  the 
same  nesting  procedures  as  HERMES.  HERMIN  then  calculates  a  mass  consistent  wind  field 
using  the  same  procedures  as  MINERVE.  The  output  wind  field  can  then  be  used  to  drive  either 
of  MEDOC’ s  transport/diffusion  models,  or  to  provide  high  resolution  wind  fields  for  other 
purposes,  including  other  dispersion  codes.  In  this  regard  it  is  noted  that  MINERVE  outputs 
have  been  coupled  with  the  SCIPUFF  dispersion  code  (Reference  15)  which  is  also  used  by 
DNA. 


While  the  above  developments  were  aimed  at  the  coupling  of  MINERVE  with  larger  scale 
gridded  met  fields,  it  is  noted  that  they  also  accommodate  HERMES.  In  particular,  the 
COMASS  preprocessor  provides  files  which  can  be  used  to  drive  HERMES  in  a  nesting  mode 
for  finer  resolution  calculations. 
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SECTION  4 

MEDOC  DEMONSTRAHONS/VAUDATIONS 

4.1  VALIDATION  HISTORY  AND  RELATED  EFFORTS. 

As  a  mature  operational  capability,  the  MEDOC  codes  had  been  extensively  validated  prior  to 
their  application  to  DNA  problems.  Further,  as  the  codes  continue  to  be  used  by  their  original 
developers  (the  French  Electricity  Board  -  EDF)  they  are  the  subject  of  ongoing  periodic  testing 
and  validation.  The  original  validations  were  performed  against  field  experiments  conducted  at 
French  nuclear  power  plant  sites.  These  covered  a  variety  of  terrain  types  from  flat  to  very 
mountainous,  both  with  and  without  proximity  to  the  sea.  Tests  were  carried  out  against  weather 
station  data  and  tracer  concentrations  in  order  to  validate  the  meteorological  as  well  as  material 
transport  components  of  MEDOC. 

Experimental  tests/data  used  in  the  early  validation  work  included  the  following  carried  out  at 
French  power  plant  sites: 

CREYS  (June  1985)  -  5  weeks  field  experiment,  10  SF6  tracer  experiments  (42 
sampling  units),  1  radiosounding  unit,  13  ground  meteorological  stations,  2 
sodars,  1  experimental  aircraft. 

CHOOZ  (June  1986)  -  4  weeks  field  experiment,  aimed  at  MINER VE  validation. 

No  tracer  experiments  (objective  limited  to  winds  validation),  1  radiosounding 
unit,  15  ground  meteorological  stations,  3  sodars. 

PENLY  (September  1986)  -  5  weeks  field  experiments,  10  SF6  tracer 
experiments  (44  sampling  units),  1  radiosounding  unit,  10  ground  meteorological 
stations,  1  sodar,  1  met  tower.  Dispersion  validations  at  a  site  along  the  French 
Atlantic  coast. 
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Results  of  these  experiments  are  documented  in  internal  EDF  reports. 


After  the  above  initial  experiments,  two  longer  term  experimental  systems  were  installed  for 
validation  purposes:  one  in  the  Rhone  Valley  (CRUAS)  and  one  in  the  Loire  Valley  (CHINON). 
The  experiments  in  the  Rhone  Valley  were  aimed  mainly  at  regional  scale  validations  of 
meteorology  calculations  with  HERMES  in  a  complex  terrain  environment.  HERMES  was  run 
primarily  in  a  forecast  mode  with  nesting  into  the  larger  scale  French  Meteorological  Office 
model  (PERIDOT).  Data  included  French  Met  Office  measurements  along  with  EDF  sodar  data. 
Results  showed  that  deviations  between  calculated  and  measured  data,  primarily  for  wind 
direction  and  temperature,  were  significantly  less  for  HERMES  than  for  PERIDOT.  This 
basically  was  a  consequence  of  complex  topography  which  was  more  accurately  accounted  for 
by  HERMES.  Also,  time  lag  errors  for  wind  direction  forecast  by  PERIDOT  were  greatly 
reduced  with  HERMES.  Details  of  the  Rhone  Valley  validations  are  presented  in  Reference  16. 
Similar  validations  were  performed  for  the  Loire  Valley  experiments  where  results  were  also 
good  but  less  interesting  as  they  involved  a  basically  flat  terrain. 

For  validations  of  MINERVE,  the  Italian  Electricity  Board  (ENEL)  has  performed  systematic 
comparisons  against  wind  tunnel  data  as  well  as  against  other  models  including  the  MATHEW 
(ARAC)  mass  consistency  model.  Results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  Reference  17.  The 
wind  tunnel  data  was  obtained  from  the  US  EPA  RUSHIL  experiment  (Reference  18)  which 
involved  planar  (two  dimensional)  hills  of  analytical  shape  and  varying  slope.  This  included  one 
hUl  of  sufficient  height  to  cause  reversed  flow  in  the  lee  side  region,  and  constitutes  a  very 
challenging  case  to  model.  As  the  wind  tunnel  data  were  very  detailed,  extensive  testing  of 
MINERVE  (and  MATHEW)  was  possible  in  which  the  models  were  driven  with  different 
numbers  of  available  profiles  and  then  tested  with  the  unused  data.  Tests  included  cases  where 
only  a  single  profile  along  with  a  few  near  surface  measurements  were  used,  as  might  be 
encountered  in  practical  applications  with  field  data.  As  a  general  conclusion  in  Reference  17, 
it  was  found  that  "All  the  considered  models  show  an  ability  to  describe  the  flow  with  errors 
confined  within  the  reasonable  limit  of  20%  (excluding  the  wake  region)  and  can  therefore  be 
considered  suitable  for  practical  applications."  Regarding  the  wake  region,  in  the  most  extreme 
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case  (highest  hill)  involving  reversed  flow  (a  recirculation  region),  both  mass  consistency  models 
accurately  simulated  the  height  of  the  measured  line  of  reversal  of  the  horizontal  wind 
component  when  all  available  data  (15  profiles)  were  used  to  drive  the  models.  However  "for 
simulations  based  on  4  profiles  only,  MINER VE  remains  not  far  from  reality",  while  "the 
recirculation  is  exaggerated  by  MATHEW".  In  less  demanding  flow  regimes  it  was  found  for 
tests  using  only  one  vertical  profile  along  with  several  near  ground  measurements  that,  "the 
results  of  this  ’atmospheric-like’  simulation  show  small  differences  when  compared  to  those 
obtained  starting  from  three  profiles  and  reveal  limited  errors;  thus  they  can  be  considered 
encouraging  for  practical  applications". 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  other  validation  studies  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
MEDOC  codes.  These  have  involved  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2)  concentrations  from  industrial  sources 
in  the  vicinity  of  LeHavre,  France,  hydrogen  sulfide  (H2S)  from  geothermal  sources  in 
Larderello,  Italy,  and  sulfur  hexafluoride  (SF^)  experiments  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  last  of  these 
is  most  interesting  as  it  involved  detailed  tracer  measurements  in  a  highly  complex  terrain,  with 
model  validations  being  performed  independently  by  Swiss  investigators  for  numerous  models 
in  addition  to  MEDOC.  For  these  reasons  the  Swiss  case  is  discussed  separately  in  Section  4.4 
of  this  report. 

4.2  ANALYTICAL  VALIDATIONS  -  STABILITY/TURBULENCE,  DECAY, 

AND  EVAPORATION. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  code-to-data  validations,  a  number  of  calculations  were  carried  out  for 
validation  against  exact/analytic  solutions  in  cases  where  they  were  known.  This  was  done 
primarily  for  HERMES  since  it  involves  complex  numerical  solution;  therefore  it  is  important 
to  assess  and  characterize  the  numerical  accuracy.  With  models  such  as  TRAMES,  which  are 
based  on  analytic  formulations,  such  evaluations  are  of  less  concern  because  accuracy  is  directly 
related  to  the  quality/ validity  of  the  correlations. 
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Since  the  governing  equation  for  transport  and  diffusion  of  a  passive  scalar  quantity  is  relatively 
complex,  exact  solutions  are  known  only  for  simplified  conditions.  These  include  a  flat  terrain 
in  which  the  wind  and  turbulence  fields  are  uniform.  For  such  a  case  in  which  a  source  of 
strength  Q  is  emitting  continuously  from  a  point  at  height  H,  the  steady  state  solution  for 
concentration  at  downwind  (crosswind)  distance  X  (Y)  and  height  Z  above  ground  is  given  by 
the  relationship; 


C  = 


Q 

4UXsIk^ 


exp 


-Y^ 

4XKh/U 


exp 


4XK7U 


exp 


4XKyU 


(4.1) 


where  U  represents  the  constant  uniform  wind  field  with  Ky  and  Kh  rq)resenting  the  uniform 
values  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diffusivities,  respectively.  The  above  equation  applies  to 
inert,  non-decaying,  species  with  an  impervious  perfectly  reflecting  ground  surface.  For  the 
case  of  a  decaying  species  in  which  the  local  decay  rate  is  linearly  proportional  to  the 
concentration,  the  governing  equation  for  species  transport  and  diffusion  is  modified  by  inclusion 
of  a  sink  term  involving  the  first  power  of  concentration.  This  results  in  a  modification  of  the 
solution  which  then  requires  multiplication  of  equation  (4-1)  by  an  exponential  decay  term 
dependent  on  the  species  half-life  and  the  transport  time  (X/U). 

HERMES  was  exercised  for  various  cases  involving  the  assumptions  associated  with  the  above 
solution.  Sample  results  are  shown  in  Figure  4-1  for  two  sources  each  emitting  continuously 
at  a  rate  of  one  gram/second,  one  with  a  decaying  species  of  34  minute  half-life  and  the  other 
with  a  non-decaying  species.  Concentration  contours  are  shown  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  the 
release  height  of  100  meters.  Winds  were  assumed  constant  at  4  meters/second  from  left  to 
right  while  the  turbulent  diffusivities  were  taken  as  120  meters^/second  and  52  meter^/second 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  respectively.  These  turbulent  diffusivities  are 
representative  of  an  unstable  atmosphere. 

For  comparison  of  HERMES  calculations,  such  as  those  in  Figure  4-1,  with  the  exact  solution, 
plume  widths  for  various  concentration  levels  were  determined  at  a  number  of 
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nd  without  decay 


downwind  distances.  From  the  exact  solution,  equation  4-1,  the  plume  width  at  the  height  of 
release  is  determined  to  be: 


For  the  non-decaying  case  illustrated  in  Figure  4-1,  a  comparison  of  plume  widths  for  contour 
levels  lO"*®,  lO"**,  and  10*'^  KG/KG  from  the  HERMES  calculations,  versus  those  determined 
by  the  exact  equation  (4-2)  is  given  in  Table  4-1.  Except  for  some  deterioration  of  the 
HERMES  solution  at  the  lower  contour  levels,  particularly  (10'*^),  HERMES  is  seen  to  be  in 
excellent  agreement  with  the  exact  solution.  The  error  at  the  10'*^  contour  is  not  considered 
numerically  significant  as  it  is  at  a  level  3  orders  of  magnitude  below  the  peak  concentration 
values.  These  comparative  results  are  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  4-2.  To  further  display 
the  accuracy  of  the  HERMES  solution,  direct  comparisons  with  concentrations  from  the  exact 
solution  are  shown  graphically  in  Figures  4-3  and  4-4  for  axial  and  crosswind  proves, 
respectively.  Crosswind  profiles  include  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  As  seen, 
the  HERMES  and  exact  solutions  are  practically  indistinguishable  for  both  the  axial  and 
crosswind  distributions. 

As  a  test  of  the  species  decay  capability  incorporated  into  HERMES,  the  ratio  of  concentrations 
from  the  HERMES  solutions  of  Figure  4-1  with  and  without  decay  were  compared  with  the  ratio 
of  exact  solutions  with  and  without  decay,  i.e.,  compared  with  the  exponential  multiplicative 
factor  using  a  34  minute  half-life.  Comparisons  were  performed  at  various  downwind  and 
crosswind  distances.  Results  are  given  in  Table  4-2.  The  HERMES  prediction  including  species 
decay  is  seen  to  be  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  exact  solution. 

For  further  validation,  similar  HERMES  calculations  and  comparisons  were  carried  out  for  non¬ 
decaying  species  of  the  same  source  strength  (1  gm/sec),  in  atmospheres  of  different 
stabilities/turbulence  levels.  For  simulation  of  an  approximately  neutral  atmosphere,  horizontal 
and  vertical  diffusivities  of  64  meters^/sec  and  4.8  meter^/sec,  respectively,  were  assumed. 
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Table  4-1.  Plume  contour  widths  for  an  unstable  atmosphere. 

HERMES  vs.  ANALYTICAL  PLUME  WIDTHS 
(Unstable  Conditions:  KH  =  120  M^/S,  KV  =  52  M^/S) 


Solution 

Method 

Plume  Widths  (KM)  ®  Downwind  Distance  (KM)  = 

2 

4 

8 

12 

16 

l.OOE-12 

HERMES‘S 

3.2 

3.8 

4.8 

5.5 

6.1 

n 

Analytic 

2.51 

3.37 

4.50 

5.31 

5.95 

l.OOE-ll 

HERMES* 

2.4 

2.8 

3.5 

4.0 

4.3 

ti 

Analytic 

2.02 

2.64 

3.38 

3.86 

4.21 

I.OOE-IO 

HERMES* 

1.4  ' 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

0.2 

II 

Analytic 

1.36 

1.59 

1.61 

1.28 

0.17 

*400  M  Grid 


CONTOUR  WIDTH  VARIATIONS  FOR  UNSTABLE  ATM. 
(WITH  400  M.  HERMES  GRID) 


- ■ - 

-HERM-12 

•  -  *  - 

•ANAL-12 

- A — 

-HERM-11 

-  -  A*  - 

•ANAL-11 

— • — 

■HERM-10 

•ANAL-10 

Figure  4-2.  Contour  width  variations  from  HERMES  calculation  and  analytic  solution 
for  unstable  atmosphere. 
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CONCENTRATION  (E-10  KG/KG) 


AXIAL  VARIATION  OF  CONCENTRATION 
(KH  »  120  M2/S,  KV  -  52  M2/S) 


-• - HERMES 

■  •  -ANALYT 


Figure  4-3.  Axial  variation  of  concentration  from  HERMES  calculation  and 
analytic  solution  for  an  unstable  atmosphere. 


CROSSWIND  AND  VERTICAL  PROFILES  AT  16  KM 
(KH  =  120  M2/S.  KV  =  52  M2/S) 


— HERM-CRS 
-  -  •  -ANAL-CRS 

— * — HERM-VRT 
-ANAL-VRT 


Figure  4-4.  Crosswind  and  vertical  profiles  of  concentration  from  HERMES 
calculation  and  analytic  solution  for  an  unstable  atmosphere. 
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Table  4„2,  Decay  Fraction  Comparisonso 


HERMES  vs.  ANALYTICAL  DECAY  FRACTIONS* 
(Unstable  Conditions;  KH  =  120  M^/S,  KV  =  52  M^S) 


H 

Decay  Fractions  ®  Downwind  Distance  (KM)  = 

2 

4 

8 

12 

16 

0 

HERMES 

.820 

.692 

.492 

.351 

.250 

Analytic 

.844 

.712 

.507 

.361 

.257 

1 

HERMES 

.488 

.248 

Analytic 

.507 

.257 

2 

HERMES 

.488 

.247 

Analytic 

.507 

.257 

*Ratio  of  solutions  with  and  without  decay. 
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Plume  width  values  are  shown  for  comparison  in  Table  4-3,  with  the  results  shown  graphically 
in  Figure  4-5.  Again  the  HERMES  prediction  is  in  very  good  agreement  with  the  exact  solution 
for  the  higher  concentration  contours.  As  for  the  unstable  case,  HERMES  overestimates  the 
contour  width  for  the  lowest  contour  value  (10‘*^).  Though  the  disagreement  has  increased  in 
comparison  with  the  unstable  case,  it  is  still  considered  numerically  insignificant,  as  it  again 
applies  to  a  contour  which  is  three  orders  of  magnitude  below  peak  values,  and  therefore  well 
below  typical  meteorological  uncertainties. 

Finally,  HERMES  was  exercised  for  a  case  corresponding  to  a  stable  atmosphere,  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  diffusivities  of  36  meters^/second  and  1.1  meters^/ second,  respectively. 
Plume  width  values  calculated  with  HERMES  and  analytically  are  given  in  Table  4-4  with 
graphical  results  displayed  in  Figure  4-6.  Comparisons  in  this  case  show  significant 
deterioration  of  the  HERMES  solution,  not  only  for  the  lowest  contour  level  (lO"^^),  but  also  for 
the  intermediate  level  (10'")  and,  close  to  the  source,  for  the  highest  (10-*°)  level.  For  this 
HERMES  calculation,  as  well  as  ail  those  discussed  above,  a  horizontal  grid  point  spacing  of 
400  meters  was  used.  While  this  grid  point  resolution  was  found  sufficient  for  neutral  and 
unstable  atmospheric  conditions,  the  stable  case  involves  reduced  spreading  and  narrower 
plumes,  particularly  near  to  the  source,  which  apparently  requires  greater  grid  resolution.  To 
demonstrate  this,  HERMES  was  rerun  with  a  200  meter  grid  spacing.  The  numerical  and 
graphical  results  in  this  case  are  presented  in  Table  4-5  and  Figure  4-7,  respectively.  With  the 
finer  grid  resolution,  the  HERMES  solution  is  seen  to  be  clearly  improved,  now  having  accuracy 
comparable  with  that  for  the  neutral  stability  case.  In  summary,  HERMES  has  been 
demonstrated  to  give  excellent  accuracy  based  on  exact  analytic  solutions.  Care  must  be 
exercised,  however,  to  employ  adequate  grid  resolution,  particularly  for  reduced  turbulence 
levels/stable  atmospheres. 
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HERMES  vs.  ANALYTICAL  PLUME  WIDTHS 
(Unstable  Conditions;  KH  =  64  M^/S,  KV  =  4.8  M^/S) 


CONTOUR  WIDTH  (KM) 


Table  4-4.  Plume  contour  widths  for  a  stable  atmosphere  (400  M  HERMES  grid). 

HERMES  vs.  ANALYTICAL  PLUME  WIDTHS 
(Stable  Conditions:  KH  =  36  M^/S,  KV  =  1.1  M^/S) 


Contour 

(KG/KG) 

Solution 

Method 

Plume  Widths  (KM)  @  Downwind 
Distance  (KM)  = 

2 

4 

8 

12 

l.OOE-12 

HERMES’^ 

2.5 

2.9 

3.5 

4.0 

H 

Analytic 

1.57 

2.13 

2.87 

3.43 

l.OOE-11 

HERMES* 

1.7 

2.3 

2.8 

3.1 

II 

Analytic 

.  1.34 

1.79 

2.37 

2.79 

l.OOE-10 

HERMES* 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

It 

Analytic 

1.07 

1.37 

1.72 

1.95 

*400  M  Grid 


CONTOUR  WIDTH  VARIATIONS  FOR  STABLE  ATM. 
(WITH  400  M  HERMES  GRID) 


- ■ - 

-HERM-12 

—  *  - 

‘ANAL-12 
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-HERM-11 

-  -  A*  - 

•ANAL-11 

• 

-HERM-10 

•ANAL-10 

Figure  4-6.  Contour  width  variations  from  HERMES  calculation  (400  m  grid) 
and  analytic  solution  for  a  stable  atmosphere. 
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CONTOUR 


HERMES  vs.  ANALYTICAL  PLUME  WIDTHS 


(Stable  Conditions;  KH  =  36  M^/S,  KV  =  1.1  M^/S) 


Contour 

(KG/KG) 

Solution 

Method 

Plume  Widths  (KM)  ®  Downwind 
Distance  (KM)  = 

2 

4 

8 

12 

1  l.OOE-12 

HERMES* 

2.0 

2.4 

3.1 

3.6 

H 

Analytic 

1.57 

2.13 

2.87 

3.43 

l.OOE-11 

HERMES* 

1.6 

1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

ti 

Analytic 

.  1.34 

1.79 

2.37 

2.79 

l.OOE-10 

HERMES* 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

It 

Analytic 

1.07 

1.37 

1.72 

1.95 

*200  M  Grid 


CONTOUR  WIDTH  VARIATIONS  FOR  STABLE  ATM. 
(WITH  200  M  HERMES  GRID) 
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-HERM-12 
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Figure  4-7.  Contour  width  variations  from  HERMES  calculation  (200  M  grid) 
and  analytic  solution  for  a  stable  atmosphere. 
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4.3  SEA  BREEZE  DEMONSTRATION  -  GROUND/ ATMOSPHERE 
INTERACTION  EFFECTS. 

Because  sea  breeze  conditions  are  potentially  of  interest  in  DNA  applications,  special  effort  was 
directed  at  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  HERMES  in  such  cases.  As  sea  breezes  are 
essentially  driven  by  differential  heating/temperatures  between  adjacent  land  and  sea  surfaces, 
HERMES  allows  two  primary  methods  of  simulating  such  conditions.  The  first,  more  simple 
and  direct,  approach  is  to  select  one  of  several  available  periodic  forcing  functions  for  ground 
and  sea  temperatures.  This  boundary  condition  with  the  HERMES  physics  generates  the 
corresponding  sea  breeze  conditions.  This  approach  is  appropriate  when  diurnal  surface 
temperature  variations  are  reasonably  well  known,  and  was  found  to  give  realistic  sea  breeze 
flow  in  sample  calculations  for  the  South  Korean  coast. 

As  a  more  fundamental  approach,  particularly  appropriate  for  sea  breeze  phenomena,  HERMES 

also  includes  the  option  to  determine  surface  temperatures  via  the  Deardorff  Two  Reservoir 

Model  (Reference  4).  In  this  way  the  surface  temperature  is  calculated  as  an  interface  condition 

between  the  atmosphere  and  the  subsurface  or  ground  (rather  than  specified  as  a  boundary 

% 

condition).  The  ground  is  described  as  two  layers  or  reservoirs  of  user  specified  thicknesses, 
moisture  content,  thermal  and  hydrologic  properties.  Hydrological  and  thermal  balances 
imposed  between  ground  and  atmosphere,  along  with  appropriate  solar  conditions,  then 
determine  surface  temperature.  The  Deardorff  model  is  run  in  a  coupled  mode  along  with  the 
HERMES  meteorological  model. 

As  a  test  of  this  capability,  the  South  Korea  sea  coast  region  was  again  evaluated.  Relatively 
calm,  light  southerly  winds  were  assumed  for  initial  morning  conditions  as  displayed  in  Figure 
4-8.  The  land  mass  was  assumed  to  be  "coarse  earth"  with  corresponding  material  and  thermal 
properties.  To  accentuate  land  mass  heating  and  sea  breeze  flow,  minimal  ground  water  content 
was  assumed  along  with  zero  cloud  cover.  A  typical  morning  sounding  was  taken  for  the  initial 
temperature  profile  at  SAM  local  time.  As  shown  in  Figure  4-9,  this  provides  initial  land 
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temperatures  that  are  equal  to  or,  for  high  elevations,  less  than  the  sea  temperature.  HERMES 
was  then  applied  in  the  Deardorff  mode  over  the  next  sixteen  hour  period. 

Sample  results  are  given  in  Figures  4-10  to  4-13.  The  calculated  afternoon  (4  PM)  and 
nighttime  (midnight)  surface  temperatures  are  displayed  in  Figures  4-10  and  4-11,  respectively. 
As  opposed  to  the  initial  surface  temperatures  (Figure  4-9),  the  afternoon  land  temperatures  are 
now  warmer  than  the  sea  temperature,  with  the  differential  in  most  land  areas  ranging  from  6 
to  10  degrees.  Because  of  topographical  effects  however,  differentials  at  the  higher  elevations 
are  seen  to  be  somewhat  less  (2  to  6  degrees),  while  those  in  the  lower  valley  areas  are  hotter 
(10  to  13.7  degrees).  Subsequently,  nocturnal  radiative  cooling,  particularly  strong  with  the 
assumed  dry  cloudless  conditions,  drives  the  land  surface  to  temperatures  below  those  of  the  sea 
surface,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-11.  Again  this  is  seen  to  be  most  pronounced  at  the  higher 
elevations. 

To  illustrate  the  associated  sea  breeze  conditions.  Figures  4-12  and  4-13  show  vertical,  west  to 
east,  slices  (at  Y  =  80  KM)  of  the  wind  field  at  the  initial  (SAM)  and  afternoon  (4PM)  times 
respectively.  Starting  from  the  near  calm  winds  in  the  morning  a  well  defined  sea  breeze 
circulation  is  seen  to  have  developed  in  the  afternoon.  It  might  also  be  noted  in  Figure  4-13  that 
particularly  strong  updrafts  are  generated  in  the  region  approximately  30KM  from  the  western 
boundary.  Reference  to  Figure  4-10  shows  this  region  (Y  =  80  KM  and  X  =  20  to  40  KM) 
to  possess  especially  high  ground  temperatures  as  a  result  of  its  low  elevation  inland  topography. 
While  the  updrafts  in  this  region  are  strong,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  graphically 
exaggerated  by  differences  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  scaling  of  both  spatial  distances 
and  velocity  vectors.  This  demonstrates  that  HERMES  possesses  the  necessary  capabilities  for 
simulation  of  sea  breeze  conditions. 
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Figure  4-9.  Initial  land  and  sea  surface  temperature  for  HERMES  sea  breeze  calculation. 

(Temperatures  shown  as  differentials  relative  to  sea  surface  temperature.) 
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Figure  4-10.  Mid-day  land  and  sea  surface  temperatures  from  HERMES  sea 
breeze  calculation.  (Temperatures  shown  as  differentials 
relative  to  sea  surface  temperature.) 
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Figure  4-11.  Midnight  land  and  sea  surface  temperatures  from  HERMES  sea 
breeze  calculation.  (Temperature  shown  as  differentials 
relative  to  sea  surface  temperature.) 
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Figure  4-12.  Wind  profile  in  a  vertical  plane  at  initiation  of  HERMES 
sea  breeze  calculation. 
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Figure  4-13.  Wind  field  in  a  vertical  plane  at  mid  day  from  HERMES  sea 
breeze  calculation. 


4.4  SIESTA  -  COMPLEX  TOPOGRAPHY  EFFECTS. 


4.4.1  What  is  SIESTA? 

"SIESTA"  rq)resents  an  international  mesoscale  tracer  experiment  (Reference  19)  for  transport 
of  gases  in  a  complex  terrain  environment.  This  landmark  experiment  was  conducted  during 
November  1985  in  the  Swiss  Alps  near  the  Gosgen,  Switzerland  nuclear  power  plant  site.  Mean 
winds  and  turbulence  along  with  SF6  tracer  concentrations  were  measured  over  regions  covering 
approximately  35  KM  downwind  from  the  tracer  release  point.  Wind  and  turbulence  data  were 
collected  from  meteorological  towers,  tethered  balloons,  and  routine  Swiss  soundings.  SF6 
concentrations  were  sampled  at  a  height  of  1  meter  above  ground  level  along  a  series  of  arcs 
downwind  from  the  source  point  which  was  situated  6  meters  above  ground. 

Given  the  comprehensive  and  extensive  nature  of  the  SIESTA  experiments,  they  were 
subsequently  chosen  for  use  in  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  calculational  models  for  dispersion 
simulation  of  potential  airborne  radioactivity  from  power  plants  in  complex  terrain  areas.  This 
evaluation  was  conducted  by  the  Paul  Scherrer  Institute  (PSI),  a  public  funded  Swiss  research 
center,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Volker  Hermberger  (Reference  20).  Modeling  results  for 
the  SIESTA  cases  were  generated  by  numerous  modelers  from  the  international  community. 

4.4.2  The  SIESTA  Model  Evaluation  Process. 

For  the  evaluation  of  models,  two  particular  days  from  the  SIESTA  Experiment  were  selected 
involving  different  wind  and  stability  conditions.  As  the  wind  direction  on  the  two  days  differed 
by  approximately  180  degrees,  with  the  same  tracer  release  point,  the  two  days  also  involved 
different  topographies.  The  days  selected  were  the  24th  of  November  with  a  neutral  atmosphere 
and  winds  from  the  NEE  direction,  and  the  30th  of  November  with  a  stable  atmosphere  and 
weak  winds  from  the  WSW  to  S  directions. 
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As  the  primary  intent  of  the  model  evaluation  was  to  assess  the  relative  performance  of  the 
dispersion  models,  a  common  meteorological  database  was  supplied  to  all  modelers,  thus 
eliminating  any  influence  of  individual  diagnostic  flow  models.  Further,  because  "the  time 
variation  of  the  meteorology  was  fairly  modest"  and  "to  facilitate  the  analysis  for  the  modeler 
by  offering  a  database  of  moderate  size",  the  database  supplied  was  derived  as  an  average  of  the 
wind  field  and  turbulence  data  taken  (on  each  day)  over  a  six  hour  period.  During  these  periods 
the  SFg  tracer  was  released  continuously  at  a  constant  rate.  Expecting  concentration  distributions 
in  the  last  hour  of  the  release  periods  to  be  near  steady  state  throughout  the  data  collection 
region,  calculated  values  were  compared  to  concentration  data  averaged  over  the  last  (sixth) 
hour.  While  this  represents  a  significant  simplification,  it  was  considered  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  objectives  and  the  prevailing  conditions  as  stated  above.  As  a  follow-on,  however,  a  time 
dependent  evaluation  was  planned  by  PSI  in  which  "the  modeler  generates  the  (non-stationary) 
windfields  and  turbulent  parameters  from  the  original  meteorological  measurements  by  averaging 
over  reasonably  small  time  intervals  depending  on  his  flow  model  and  expertise".  Results  of 
this  second  phase  of  model  validation  are  to  be  reported  for  all  models  by  PSI. 

In  attempting  to  find  the  best  of  all  available  models  for  evaluation,  the  evaluation  team 
formulated  a  detailed  questionnaire  covering  approximately  90  items  which  was  then  distributed 
to  34  modelers  responsible  for  38  different  models.  After  careful  screening  of  the  questionnaire 
responses,  10  models  were  selected  for  more  detailed  evaluation  involving  calculations  and 
comparisons  with  the  SIESTA  data.  The  calculations  were  performed  as  a  blind  test  in  which 
none  of  the  modelers  had  access  to  the  measured  concentration  data.  The  selected  models, 
which  provided  a  variety  of  methodologies,  included:  2  puff  models,  3  Eulerian  models,  3 
Lagrangian  models,  and  2  Eulerian/Lagrangian  hybrids.  Of  the  10  models,  2  were  MEDOC 
codes,  including  HERMES  and  TRAMES.  MEDOC  results  from  the  evaluation  are  presented 
below.  In  addition,  because  SIESTA  represents  an  important  validation  of  MEDOC,  the  follow¬ 
up  effort  to  perform  the  non-stationary  calculations  was  carried  out  in  part  under  the  DNA 
MEDOC  Program  and  is  presented  below.  Because  of  their  interest  in  the  MEDOC  codes  and 
their  validation,  partial  support  for  this  additional  validation  effort  was  provided  to  ARIA 
Technologies  by  the  French  Electricity  Board. 
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Before  discussing  model  performance,  the  topographies  involved  in  the  experiment  are  illustrated 
along  with  sample  wind  fields.  Figure  4-14  shows  a  three  dimensional  view  of  the  topography 
involved  on  the  30th  of  November.  It  is  a  moderately  hilly  region  with  elevations  ranging  from 
293  to  824  meters.  The  same  topography  is  also  illustrated  in  Figure  4-15  in  the  form  of 
elevation  contours.  Also  shown  in  Figure  4-15  are  wind  vectors  near  ground  level  for  the 
average  or  stationary  wind  field  case.  A  general  pattern  of  flow  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast  is  indicated.  Significant  curvature  of  the  flow  to  a  more  southerly  wind  direction 
occurs  through  the  northern  valley  region. 

Turning  to  the  experiment  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  affected  topography  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4-16  from  a  three  dimensional  perspective,  while  Figure  4-17  gives  the  two  dimensional 
view  with  elevation  contours  and  the  wind  field  vectors  near  ground  level.  The  topography  on 
this  day  is  more  rugged,  with  elevations  ranging  from  373  to  1273  meters.  The  most  significant 
features  are  the  prominent  ridges  ("Jura"  Ridges)  which  separate  a  large  valley  to  the  south  from 
narrower  valleys  to  the  north.  These  were  found  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  dispersion 
process  on  the  24th.  The  stationary  wind  pattern  displayed  in  Figure  4-17  is  seen  to  essentially 
blow  parallel  to  the  ridges. 

For  the  stationary  wind  fields  used  in  the  model  evaluations,  PSI  supplied  all  modelers  with 
gridded  fields  which  were  derived  from  the  6  hour  averaged  wind  data  by  application  of  a  mass 
consistency  wind  field  reconstruction  model.  The  model  used  was  CONDOR  (References  21 
and  13)  which  is  similar  to  MINERVE.  Horizontal  grid  resolution  employed  by  CONDOR  was 
1  km.  For  further  validation  under  the  current  DNA  MEDOC  Program  and  subsequent  to  the 
Swiss  model  evaluation,  similar  wind  field  reconstruction  with  the  Swiss  met  data  was  performed 
using  MINERVE  with  1  km  resolution  followed  by  concentration  calculations  with  HERMES 
and  TRAMES.  Winds  and  concentrations  were  found  to  be  in  reasonable  agreement  with  those 
obtained  using  CONDOR  with  HERMES  and  TRAMES.  This  provides  validation  of 
MINERVE,  not  only  on  a  code  to  code  basis,  but  also  in  an  objective  sense  since  concentration 
calculations  based  on  MINERVE  winds  were  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  data,  in  fact 
generally  better  agreement  than  calculations  using  CONDOR  winds. 
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Figure  4-14.  3D  View  of  SIESTA  topography  on  30  November. 
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Figure  4-15.  Eleyation  contours  with  stationary  wind  vectors  for  SIESTA 
topography  on  30  November. 
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Figure  4-16.  3D  View  of  SIESTA  topography  on  24  November. 
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topography  on  24  November. 


4.4o3  HERMES  VaUdations  with  SIESTA. 


HERMES  concentration  results  from  the  Swiss  evaluation  study  for  the  30  November  case  are 
presented  in  Figure  4-18.  These  were  generated  with  the  DNA  version  of  HERMES  and  found 
to  be  in  very  good  agreement  with  HERMES  results  generated  earlier  for  the  Swiss  study,  thus 
verifying  the  integrity  of  the  DNA  version.  They  represent  a  steady  state  solution  corresponding 
to  the  stationary  wind  field  provided  by  PSI  and  generated  with  the  mass  consistency  model 
CONDOR.  The  results  in  Figure  4-18  are  presented  for  ground  level  concentrations  in  terms 
of  isopleths  with  color  shading.  Given  light  winds  in  this  case,  advection  is  to  some  extent 
dominated  by  difusion  as  indicated  by  the  relatively  wide  plume.  This  is  most  evident  near  the 
source  release  point  which  is  located  near  X  =  4  km  and  Y  =  8  km.  The  calculated  ground 
level  results  are  directly  comparable  to  the  SIESTA  data,  which  were  collected  at  a  height  of  1 
meter,  and  are  of  greatest  practical  importance  as  they  indicate  population  exposure. 

For  comparison  with  the  data,  PSI  performed  a  series  of  visual  and  statistical  tests  which  were 
applied  to  the  blind  test  results  of  all  models  considered  in  the  evaluation.  Included  amongst  the 
statistical  tests  was  the  cumulative  frequency  distribution  for  the  ratios  of  pairs  of  calculated  to 
measured  data,  or  measured  to  calculated,  whichever  is  greater  than  one.  The  distribution  for 
the  30th  of  November,  as  evaluated  by  PSI,  was  presented  in  Reference  20  and  is  shown  here 
in  Figure  4-19.  While  results  for  all  of  the  models  evaluated  in  the  study  are  shown  in  the 
figure,  their  identification  by  name  was  withheld  by  PSI.  However,  because  participating 
modelers  were  told  which  results  applied  to  their  particular  models,  it  is  known  that  the 
frequency  distributions  for  "EUL-2"  and  "PUFF-2"  correspond  to  HERMES  and  TRAMES, 
respectively.  Thus,  since  greater  modeling  accuracy  is  indicated  by  smaller  values  for  the  pair 
ratios,  HERMES  is  seen  to  be  the  best  model,  based  on  cumulative  frequency  distribution  for 
the  30th  of  November. 

For  further  statistical  evaluation,  PSI  also  generated  scatter  plots  which  complement  the 
frequency  distributions  by  indicating  whether  models  over  or  under  estimate  data  and  whether 
the  indicated  errors  are  in  the  high  or  low  ranges  of  the  data,  or  both.  The  scatter  diagram  for 
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figure  4-19.  Cumulative  distribution  [%]  of  different  models  for  SIESTA 
30th  versus  PMCD-  or  PCMD-  ratio  >  1 . 
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Figure  4-20.  Scatter  diagram  for  HERMES/ CONDOR  calculated  concentrations 
for  30  November  SIESTA  Experiment. 
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HERMES  corresponding  to  the  frequency  distribution  in  Figure  4-19  is  given  in  Figure  4-20. 
Computed  values  are  seen  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  measured  values.  Shown  with  the 
plotted  points  is  a  least  squares  regression  line  as  well  as  the  computation/measurement  bisector, 
i.e. ,  the  line  for  perfect  agreement  between  computation  and  measurement.  For  the  HERMES 
results  in  Figure  2-20,  the  least  squares  "best  fit"  line  is  seen  to  be  very  close  to  the  bisector, 
with  the  amount  of  over-  and  under-prediction  by  the  model  being  about  equal.  The  spread  in 
calculated  concentrations,  relative  to  measured  values,  is  seen  to  be  ±  one  order  of  magnitude. 
The  associated  correlation  coefficient  is  found  to  be  0.68,  which  is  considered  quite  good  for 
atmospheric  di^rsion  calculations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  process  of  generating  frequency  distributions  as  given  in  Figure 
4-19,  PSI  employed  symmetric  screening  in  which  all  points  involving  either  measured  or 
calculated  values  less  than  30  nanograms/cubic  meter  (NG/M3)  were  ignored.  This  was  based 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  measurement  threshold  of  instrumentation  employed  in  the  SIESTA 
Experiments  was  assumed  to  be  30  NG/M3.  (  actual  thresholds  were  determined  to  be  18 
NG/M3  for  sensors  provided  by  Danish  contributors  and  30  NG/M3  for  those  supplied  by  Italian 
participants).  Thus  it  is  appropriate  to  discard  points  where  measurement  values  are  less  than 
30  NG/M3.  However,  we  do  not  feel  it  is  similarly  reasonable  to  discard  points  because 
calculated  values  are  less  than  30  NG/M3.  This  issue  is  particularly  important  when  trying  to 
assess  the  relative  performance  of  different  models,  since  poor  model  results,  which  are 
indicated  by  low  calculated  concentrations  at  points  where  sensor  measurements  are  high,  are 
not  taken  into  account.  However,  to  be  consistent  with  the  PSI  frequency  distributions, 
symmetric  screening  was  employed  in  frequency  distributions  generated  for  this  report.  To 
provide  another  measure  of  the  relative  performance  of  HERMES  and  THAMES  on  different 
days  and  with  stationary  and  nonstationary  winds,  asymmetric  screening  (screening  only 
measured  values  <  30  NG/M3)  was  used  for  the  generation  of  scatter  diagrams  and  regressions. 
In  so  doing  a  more  compete  set  of  meaningful  data  points  is  presented,  including  points  with  low 
calculated,  but  high  measured,  values. 
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Turning  to  the  evaluation  for  the  24th  of  November,  HERMES  calculations  display  a  much  more 
interesting  concentration  distribution.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  4-21,  in  the  form  of  an 
insoconcentration  surface  (concentration  =  100  NG/M3).  Because  of  the  topography, 
particularly  the  Jura  Ridge,  the  SF6  cloud  is  seen  to  have  bifurcated,  with  one  branch  in  the 
main  valley  to  the  south  and  another  in  a  narrower  valley  to  the  north.  This  behavior  is  further 
illustrated  in  Figure  4-22  which  shows  concentration  contours  in  a  north  to  south  vertical  slice 
through  the  plume.  Here  the  concentrations  (presented  as  mass  fractions,  i.e.,  NG  of  SF6/KG 
of  air)  in  the  north  valley  are  clearly  seen  to  reach  peak  values  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  in  the  main  valley.  Though  the  bifurcation  is  believed  real,  data  were,  unfortunately,  not 
available  to  confirm  transport  into  the  north  valley.  As  reported  in  Reference  20,  concerning 
the  arcs  along  which  measurements  were  made,  "the  calculated  mean  plume  direction  lies  by 
some  degrees  outside  the  outer  (downwind)  arcs  in  mountain  regions  (north  valley),  where  arc 
measurements  were  foreseen,  but  could  not  be  completed  due  to  difficult  snow  conditions." 
None  the  less,  the  only  three  models  in  the  evaluation,  including  HERMES,  which  showed  the 
bifurcation,  are  considered  superior  by  PSI. 

The  HERMES  calculated  ground  level  concentrations,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  measured 
values,  are  displayed  in  Figure  4-23  in  terms  of  isopleths  with  color  shading  across  intermediate 
regions.  The  computations  illustrated  in  the  figure  were  performed  with  1  km  horizontal  grid 
resolution.  The  source  was  located  near  the  coordinates  X  =  43  km  and  Y  =  29  km. 
Comparing  these  results  with  the  measured  data  yields  the  cumulative  frequency  distribution  and 
scatter  diagram  shown  in  Figures  4-24  and  4-25  respectively.  While  the  results  shown  in  Figure 
4-24  and  4-25  are  not  as  good  as  similar  results  for  HERMES  on  November  30  (Figure  4-19  and 
4-20),  they  are  still  considered  quite  good,  having  been  judged  by  PSI  as  one  of  the  three  best 
models.  The  difference  in  accuracy/statistical  evaluations  between  the  two  days  is  believed  to 
be  an  effect  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the  terrain,  and  possibly  the  reduced  number  of 
operating  sensors  in  impacted  regions,  on  the  24th.  From  the  scatter  diagram.  Figure  4-25,  it 
is  noted  that  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.612  is  obtained  with  the  regression  line  indicating  a 
tendency  for  HERMES  to  underestimate  values  in  low  concentration  (measurement)  range  and 
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Figure  4-22.  Plume  cross  section  in  North-South  vertical  plane  through 

HERMES/CONDOR  calculated  concentration  Held  for  24  November 
SIESTA  Experiment. 
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Figure  4-23.  Ground  level  concentration  contours  with  color  shading  for 
24  November  based  on  HERMES  with  CONDOR  winds. 
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Figure  4-25.  Scatter  diagram  for  HERMES  calculation  with  CONDOR  winds  on 
24  November. 
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Figure  4-26.  Ground  level  concentration  contours  with  color  shading  for 

24  November  based  on  HERMES  with  stationary  MINERVE  winds. 
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Figure  4-27.  Ground  level  concentration  contours  with  color  shading  for 

24  November  based  on  HERMES  with  nonstationary  MINER VE  winds. 


to  overestimate  for  the  higher  concentrations.  To  some  extent  this  tendency  is  a  result  of  the 
asymmetric  screening  which  keeps  low  computed  values  but  not  low  measured  values. 

As  a  further  evaluation  of  HERMES,  as  well  as  MINERVE,  the  wind  field  on  the  24th  was 
recalculated  with  MINERVE  for  both  stationary  conditions  as  assumed  by  CONDOR,  and  for 
the  time  varying,  nonstationary,  conditions.  These  resulting  winds  were  then  used  to  carry  out 
new  HERMES  concentration  calculations.  Figures  4-26  and  4-27  display  the  HERMES  ground 
level  concentrations  based  on  the  MINERVE  stationary  and  nonstationary  winds  respectively. 
Comparing  the  MINERVE  driven  stationary  plume  (Figure  4-26)  with  that  based  on  CONDOR 
(Figure  4-23)  shows  a  very  similar  structure.  The  plumes  follows  a  trajectory  slightly  farther 
to  the  south,  i.e.,  somewhat  more  in  the  main  valley  and  less  in  the  north  valley.  For  the 
nonstationary  MINERVE/HERMES  results.  Figure  4-27  also  shows  a  plume  turned  somewhat 
to  the  south  as  for  the  stationary  MINERVE  result.  Li  addition,  however,  the  nonstationary 
plume  appears  wider,  with  a  reduced  downwind  extend,  thus  indicating  somewhat  reduced 
effective  wind  qieeds. 

To  assess  the  validity  of  the  MINERVE  related  concentration  calculations,  frequency 
distributions  and  scatter  diagrams  were  generated  as  for  the  CONDOR/HERMES  calculations. 
Figure  4-28  and  4-29  show  the  frequency  distribution  and  scatter  diagram  respectively  for  the 
stationary  MINERVE  case.  Comparing  the  frequency  distribution  based  on  the  stationary 
MINERVE  winds  (Figure  4-28)  with  that  based  on  CONDOR  (Figure  4-24)  shows  that 
MINERVE  gives  better  results  than  CONDOR,  i.e.,  greater  frequency  of  lower  PCMD-PMCD 
ratios.  Comparison  of  the  scatter  diagrams  (Figures  4-29  and  4-25)  shows  a  similar  relationship 
between  calculated  and  measured  concentrations,  but  with  an  improved  correlation  coefficient 
of  0.691  using  MINERVE,  versus  0.612  with  CONDOR.  Since  results  are  basically  the  same 
using  MINERVE  and  CONDOR,  this  serves  as  a  code-to-code  validation  of  MINERVE.  Since 
concentration  measurements  are  well  represented  by  calculations  based  on  MINERVE  winds, 
it  also  provides  an  indirect,  but  data  based,  validation  of  MINERVE.  The  fact  that  HERMES 
agrees  well  with  data,  using  either  CONDOR  or  MINERVE,  also  serves  to  validate  HERMES. 
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figure  4-30.  Cumulative  frequency  distribution  for  HERMES  calculation  with 
nonstationary  MINERVE  winds  on  24  November. 
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figure  4-31.  Scatter  diagram  for  HERMES  calculation  with  nonstationary 
MINERVE  winds  on  24  November. 
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Turning  to  the  nonstationaiy  MINERVE  based  results,  for  which  time  accurate  HERMES 
calculations  were  performed  and  then  averaged  over  the  last  (6th)  hour.  Figures  4-30  and  4-31 
give  the  corresponding  frequency  distribution  and  scatter  diagrams  respectively.  Comparison 
of  the  frequency  distributions  for  the  stationary  and  nonstationary  MINERVE  cases  (Figures  4-28 
and  4-30)  indicates  nominally  equivalent  performance,  with  the  nonstationary  results  appearing 
not  quite  as  good  as  the  stationary.  Comparing  with  results  based  on  CONDOR,  however, 
shows  that  the  nonstationary  MINERVE  still  gives  slightly  better  results  than  CONDOR.  This 
relative  performance  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  comparison  of  the  scatter  diagrams  for  the  three 
cases  (Figures  4-31, 4-29,  and  4-25).  Though  relative  performance  is  not  entirely  obvious  from 
the  scatter  points,  other  than  approximately  equivalent  performance  for  the  three  cases,  the 
associated  correlation  coefficients  show  stationary  MINERVE  as  best  and  nonstationary 
MINERVE  as  second  best. 

As  a  further  display  of  modeling  performance.  Figure  4-32  di^lays  side  by  side  bar  indicators 
for  calculated  and  measured  concentrations  for  the  nonstationary  MINERVE/HERMES  case. 
While  somewhat  difficult  to  discern,  due  to  the  closeness  of  sensor  locations,  generally  good 
agreement  appears.  The  primary  difference  between  calculated  and  measured  values  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  for  calculations  to  underestimate  measurements  by  increasing  amounts  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  the  measurement  arcs.  This  could  be  due  to  very  slight  errors  in  wind 
directions,  thus  emphasizing  the  importance  of  accurate  wind  fields.  Another  potential  cause 
is  the  selected  computational  domain  which  does  not  include  an  additional  weather  station  which 
is  located  south  of  the  domain  and  which  shows  somewhat  more  northerly  winds.  Other 
computational  errors  can  be  seen  along  the  first  measurement  arc,  in  the  northeast  comer  nearest 
the  source,  where  measured  values  are  somewhat  overestimated  by  calculations.  In  general, 
such  differences  are  fer  from  excessive  in  atmospheric  transport  dispersion  modeling.  In  fact, 
the  overall  agreement  especially  including  the  more  distant  arcs,  is  considered  very  reassuring. 
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Figure  4-32.  Bar  indicator  comparisons  between  SIESTA  measurements  on 
24  November  and  HERMES  calculations  with  nonstationary 
MINERVE  winds. 
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figure  4-34.  Scatter  diagram  for  TRAMES/CONDOR  calculated  concentrations 
for  30  November  SIESTA  Experiment. 
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4.4.4  TRAMES  Validations  with  SIESTA 

Starting  again  with  the  30th  of  November  experiment,  TRAMES  was  exercised  under  the 
original  PSI  model  evaluation  using  the  CONDOR  stationary  wind  field.  The  resulting  ground 
level  concentrations  are  shown  in  Figure  4-33.  Comparing  this  with  the  HERMES/CONDOR 
ground  level  concentrations  (Figure  4-18),  TRAMES  is  seen  to  yield  a  more  simple/classical 
ground  level  profile  rq)resenting  a  narrower/tighter  or  less  diffusive  plume.  Peak  concentrations 
for  TRAMES  are  somewhat  higher,  while  the  downwind  extent  is  less.  The  frequency 
distribution  for  the  TRAMES  calculation,  as  calculated  by  PSI,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4-19 
where  it  is  designated  as  PUFF-2.  Thus  TRAMES  is  seen  to  provide  less  accurate  results  than 

HERMES,  and  might  be  rated  as  average  to  low  average  compared  with  other  models  in  the  PSI 
evaluation.  The  scatter  diagram  for  TRAMES  is  given  in  Figure  4-34,  and  again  by  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  diagram  for  HERMES  (  Figure  4-20),  clearly  shows  less  accuracy  with 
TRAMES. 

For  further  evaluation  of  TRAMES  on  30  November,  new  calculations  were  performed  using 
a  MINERVE  stationary  wind  field  calculation.  The  resulting  ground  level  concentrations  are 
displayed  in  Figure  4-35.  Comparing  with  the  TRAMES/CONDOR  plume,  the  MINERVE 
based  plume  is  seen  to  blow  further  to  the  east  and  to  have  a  greater  downwind  extent.  To 
determine  the  relationship  of  these  differences  to  modeling  accuracy,  the  frequency  distribution 
and  scatter  diagram  were  generated.  These  are  presented  in  Figures  4-36  and  4-37  respectively. 
While  the  frequency  distribution  in  Figure  4-36  can  be  compared  with  the  TRAMES  results  in 
Figure  4-19,  the  different  coordinate  scales  make  such  comparison  somewhat  difficult.  Thus 
Figure  4-38  shows  the  TRAMES/CONDOR  frequency  distribution  regenerated  in  the  same 
coordinate  system.  Now  comparing  frequency  distributions  in  Figures  4-36  and  4-38,  the 
TRAMES/MINERVE  calculations  are  clearly  seen  as  more  accurate  than  the 
TRAMES/CONDOR  results.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  small  difference  in  wind  directions  and 
speed,  as  calculated  with  MINERVE,  is  relatively  important  to  the  placement  and  size  of  the 
TRAMES  plume,  and  more  importantly  on  impact  at  the  sensor  locations.  This  sensitivity  is 
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Figure  4-36.  Cumulative  frequency  distribution  for  TRAMES  calculations 
with  stationary  MINERVE  winds  on  30  Novonber. 
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Figure  4-37.  Scatter  diagram  for  TRAMES  calculations  with  stationary 
MINERVE  winds  on  30  November. 
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Figure  4-38.  Cumulative  frequency  distribution  for  TRAMES  calculations 
with  CONDOR  winds  on  30  November. 
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Figure  4-39.  Ground  level  concentration  contours  with  color  shading  for 
24  November  based  on  THAMES  with  CONDOR  winds. 


believed  to  be  a  result  of  the  relative  narrowness  of  the  TRAMES  plume.  For  example,  similar 
calculations  using  MINERVE  with  the  relatively  diffuse  HERMES  plume  calculations  showed 
minimal  differences  in  accuracy.  Turning  to  the  scatter  diagrams  for  the  MINERVE  and 
CONDOR  driven  TRAMES  calculations  (Figures  4-37  and  4-34),  the  MINERVE  scatter  is 
apparently  less,  though  not  clearly  so.  Comparison  of  correlation  coefficients  shows  a  slightly 
better  value  for  MINERVE  than  for  CONDOR  (.584  vs  .555).  In  any  case  the  overall 
consistency  and  approximate  agreement  between  modeling  approaches  and  measurements  can  be 
interpreted  as  further  validation  of  MINERVE. 

Turning  to  the  24  November  SIESTA  Experiment,  TRAMES  ground  level  concentrations 
calculated  for  the  CONDOR  wind  field  are  displayed  in  Figure  4-39.  Surprisingly  in  this  case, 
the  TRAMES  plume  is  blown  almost  entirely  into  the  northern  mountains,  with  little  or  nothing 
in  the  main  valley  where  most  sensors  were  located.  As  a  result,  with  double  screening  as 
performed  by  PSI  ,  too  few  points  are  obtained  for  meaningful  determination  of  frequency 
distribution.  This  conceivably  happened  for  a  number  of  the  other  models  in  the  PSI  evaluation 
and  is  possibly  the  reason  frequency  distributions  were  not  presented  for  the  24th  as  they  were 
for  the  30th  of  November. 

I  To  further  evaluate  TRAMES  on  the  24th,  the  MINERVE  stationary  wind  field,  which  led  to 

improve  results  with  HERMES,  was  also  used  with  TRAMES.  The  resulting  ground  level 
concentration  profile  is  shown  in  Figure  4-40.  Using  MINERVE  winds,  the  TRAMES  plume 
is  seen  to  be  significantly  diverted  to  a  more  southerly  trajectory,  thus  giving  a  plume  somewhat 
similar  to  the  HERMES  results  with  calculated  values  in  both  the  north  valley  and  the  main 
valley  to  the  south.  As  for  30  November,  however,  the  TRAMES  plume 
higher  concentrations  toward  the  centerline.  The  frequency  distribution  an  or 

TRAMES  using  stationary  MINERVE  winds  is  given  in  Figures  4-41  and  .;ctiveiy. 

While  much  better  than  the  TRAMES/CONDOR  results,  the  new  results  ar^  -..x  .»ot  as  good 
as  HERMES.  With  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.526,  the  TRAMES  calculations  with  stationary 
MINERVE  winds  are  classified  as  average  for  such  a  topography. 
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Figure  4-40.  Ground  level  concentration  contoiu’s  with  color  shading  for 

24  November  based  on  FRAMES  with  stationary  IVIINERVE  winds. 
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Figure  441.  Cumulative  frequency  distribution  for  THAMES  calculations 
with  stationary  MINERVE  winds  on  24  November. 
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figure  4-42.  Scatter  diagram  for  TRAMES  calculations  with  stationary  MINERVE 
winds  on  24  Noyember. 
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Figure  4-43.  Ground  level  concentration  contours  with  color  shading  for 

24  November  based  on  FRAMES  with  nonstationary  MINERVE  winds. 


TRAJECTORIE 


Applying  THAMES  with  the  nonstationary  MINERVE  wind  field  gives  the  ground  level 
concentrations  shown  in  Figure  4-43.  Compared  with  ground  level  concentrations  based  on 
stationary  MINERVE  winds  (Figure  4-40),  the  plume  is  narrower  and  more  structured  but  with 
approximately  the  same  placement.  Impacts  are  found  in  both  the  north  and  the  main  valleys. 
The  frequency  distribution  and  scatter  diagrams  are  not  significantly  different  from  the  stationary 
case.  In  general  the  THAMES  calculations  have  been  found  to  be  less  accurate  than  HERMES. 
Given  good  wind  fields,  the  plume  trajectories  appear  to  be  quite  good.  The  THAMES 
trajectories  for  the  nonstationary  MINERVE  winds  are  shown  in  Figure  4-44.  The  trajectories 
are  seen  to  follow  along  the  south  side  of  the  Jura  Ridges,  allowing  possible  impact  in  both  the 
north  and  main  valleys.  The  amount  and  extent  of  this  impact  to  the  north  and  south  of  course 
depends  on  the  amount  of  lateral  spreading  in  the  THAMES  model.  According  to  the  SIESTA 
data  comparisons,  both  the  24th  and  the  30th  of  November,  this  lateral  spreading  was  apparently 
underestimated.  The  amount  of  such  spreading  was  calculated  by  means  of  the  Pasquill-Gifford 
(P-G)  correlations  with  stability  classes.  While  the  P-G  correlations  have  been  used  extensively 
and  found  to  provide  reasonable  approximations,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  rough  complex  terrain 
for  modelers  to  use  a  higher  (more  unstable)  stability  class  than  normal,  thus  accounting  for 
added  turbulence  due  to  terrain  roughness.  Such  an  adjustment  to  THAMES  for  the  SIESTA 
cases  will  increase  lateral  spreading  and  lower  centerline  concentrations,  both  of  which  should 
improve  agreement  with  the  SIESTA  data.  Unfortunately,  the  available  time  and  resources  did 
not  allow  this  expectation  to  be  investigated. 
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SECTION  5 
CONCLUSIONS 


MEDOC  represents  a  comprehensive  capability  for  determining  the  impact  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  releases  in  the  atmosphere.  It  includes  the  effects  of  complex  terrain 
and  applies  over  a  range  of  scales  from  lOO’s  of  KM  to  lO’s  of  KM,  with  the  ability  to 
efficiently  operate  at  resolutions  as  fine  as  100  m.  The  MEDOC  codes  predict  concentrations 
and  dosages  as  well  as  the  underlying  meteorology.  They  can  be  driven  by  an  irregular  network 
of  weather  stations  or  by  regular  gridded  data  from  larger  scale  forecast  models  and  archived 
data  sources.  The  codes  have  been  extensively  validated  over  a  period  of  approximately  10 
years,  i.e.,  since  their  development  was  initiated.  They  are  operational  on  both  supercomputers 
(CRAY)  and  workstation  level  platforms  (IBM  RISC/6(XX)).  MEDOC  has  been  installed  on 
DNA  workstations  where  it  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  problems  by  DNA  personnel.  The 
codes  have  been  specifically  adapted  to  applications  and  operating  requirements  of  the  DNA. 

MEDOC  is  comprised  of  codes,  for  both  the  meteorology  and  the  material  transport.  In 
addition,  alternate  methodologies  are  provided  to  give  the  user  options  between  models  which 
are  based  on  more  accurate  first  principles  modeling  or  more  approximate  but  computationally 
efficient  approaches.  As  a  result,  MEDOC  is  very  well  suited  to  a  wide  variety  of 
applications/operating  modes  requiring  a  range  of  modeling  response  times  and  fidelity.  For 
example,  emergency  response  at  the  local  scale  which  requires  computations  within  minutes,  can 
be  readily  achieved  on  a  workstation  with  the  more  approximate  MEDOC  codes.  For  regional 
scale  calculations,  where  immediate  response  is  not  necessary,  and  where  higher  fidelity  is 
desired,  the  first  principles  MEDOC  codes  can  be  applied.  Other  applications  for  which 
MEDOC  can  be  used  very  effectively  include  planning  exercises  and  parametric  analyses 
requiring  numerous  solutions,  often  involving  extensive  sets  of  statistical/climatological  data. 
The  more  approximate  computationally  efficient  MEDOC  codes  are  ideally  suited  for  such 
applications,  with  the  higher  fidelity  codes  also  being  useful  in  such  cases  for  benchmark 
purposes.  Because  MEDOC  involves  a  system  of  codes  which  can  be  operated  independently, 
e.g.,  wind  field  generators  and  concentration/dosage  solvers,  its  elements  can  be  advantageously 
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coupled  with  other  meteorological  and  concentration  models  to  improve  their  performance.  The 
MINERVE  mass  consistency  code,  for  example,  has  been  used  to  provide  initial  conditions  for 
nonhydrostatic  meteorological  codes  and  to  generate  3D  wind  fields  for  other  (non'MEDOC) 
material  transport/diffusion  models.  At  DNA,  MINERVE  output  files  are  used  to  supply 
improved  3D  wind  fields  for  concentration  calculations  with  the  SCIPUFF/HASCAL  codes. 
With  MEDOC’s  ability  to  provide  emergency  response  as  well  as  to  perform  in  a  complementary 
<  capacity  with  other  models,  it  also  constitutes  a  potentially  valuable  element  for  other  capabilities 

such  as  the  DNA  Hazardous  Prediction  and  Assessment  Capability  (HPAC). 

In  summary,  MEDOC  is  a  validated,  opmtional,  and  versatile  capability  at  DNA  which  allows 
computationally  efficient  calculation  of  all  facets  of  meteorological  transport,  dispersion,  and 
impacts  due  to  NBC  materials  released  in  the  atmoq)here. 
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